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THE TRUE STORY OF THE VIRGINIA 
AND THE MONITOR 


THE ACCOUNT OF AN EYE WITNESS 


By Tinpatt, LL. B., M. D. 
Late First Delaware Volunteer Infantry. 


With an introduction by 


Mittepce L. Jr., 
Professor of History in Hamilton College 


(Concluded. ) 


THE BATTLE OF THE IRON CLADS 


I watched the burning of the Congress until near midnight, 
when I became so sleepy not even the grandeur of that spec- 
tacle could keep my eyelids apart, and I went to my bunk 
which was the lower of two in our tent. A tremor of the 
bunk awakened me and I sat up with a start and butted my head 
smartly against the bottom of the upper bunk and ran out 
on the company parade ground just in time to see the most 
brilliant and impressive phase of the display. 

After the Virginia had sunk the Cumberland she steamed 
up the James River about half a mile to turn around so as to 
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resume her attack on the Congress. On account of her length, 
her draught, the depth limitations of the bed of the river and 
her comparatively sluggish speed, the turning was a very dila- 
tory movement. 

While the Virginia was away the flag of the Cumberland 
was still flying at the peak. Lieutenant Selfridge, calculating 
on the remoteness of the Vérginia and the clumsiness of her 
efforts to come about, concluded that he would have time to 
return to the sunken vessel whose leaning masts protruded 
above the water for quite a distance below their trucks. He 
accordingly directed two of her sailors to row him back to 
her, and secured the flag which he folded as compactly as he 
could and placed under the mattress of a lounge in one of the 
houses near by that was occupied by the Army Command 
at Newport News. He left the flag so concealed pending his 
temporary assignment to the command of a howitzer detach- 
ment then in a defensive position to help meet an anticipated 
attack by the Confederate land forces under General Magruder. 
When the apprehension of that expected hostile demonstration 
passed away Lieutenant Selfridge returned for the flag, but 
someone had removed it, and he was not able to find it as he 
was soon thereafter ordered to report to the Naval Commander 
at Fortress Monroe to take command of the Monitor. 


The morning of March oth, 1862, dawned at Hampton 
Roads with the face of the broad harbor covered with a dense 
haze accompanied by a dead calm foretelling the ideal sun- 
shine which later in the morning tempered the slight chill 
of the cloudless air. The surface of the Roads was as smooth 
as a mirror except where it was rippled by the moving of 
small boats, which was so rare that it did not impair the general 
appearance of peacefulness of that beautiful Sunday. 

When the morning broke the Minnesota was still aground 
although diligent efforts to move her by her own steam power; 
assisted by several puffing, straining, steam tugs, had con- 
tinued all night. So soon as it was light, numbers of the 
soldiers from Fortress Monroe and the adjacent camps be- 
gan to gather on the water front. To these onlookers it seemed 
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that the time of her destruction by the Confederate vessels 
was a matter of only a few hours notwithstanding the news 
of the arrival of the untried Monitor had begun to circulate 
in the Federal camps. 

The frigates Roanoke and St. Lawrence which had sought 
refuge under the guns of Fortress Monroe on the previous 
evening, conscious of their utter impotence to aid their stranded 
companion, did not venture to her assistance. 

Thus the arena was left substantially unobstructed to the 
two principal combatants, and so remained during their en- 
counter. 

By half past six o’clock the fog had sufficiently thinned to 
disclose, from the vicinity of Fortress Monroe, in the remote 
and vapory perspective, a dim slowly moving cloud from the ex- 
haust steam of the Virginia as she weirdly drew away from 
her anchorage at Sewell’s Point. An hour later the mist had 
been dispelled by the bright sunshine and she had approached 
to within about a mile of the Minnesota and fired a shell which 
exploded in that frigate’s rigging. The Minnesota vigorously 
replied but the distance was too great for her missiles to do 
perceptible damage to her assailant. 

On the morning of the 9th of March, immediately after 
reveille, I went over to the regimental hospital which was in 
a two story building overlooking Hampton Roads, to visit a 
sick comrade. 

While there the surgeon of my regiment and the captain of 
a field battery which was cantoned across the road from our 
camp, passed upstairs to the roof on which was an outlook 
surrounded by a balustrade. I followed them and when I 
reached the roof was asked by the Captain to take his glasses, 
look toward the southern shore of Hampton Roads and tell 
him if I saw anything unusual. I replied that I saw some- 
thing like a house on a raft with steam coming from its ex- 
haust pipe. He said, “That is the Merrimac, let me have the 
glasses.” I waited there until she first fired at the Minnesota 
and saw the shell explode in the latter’s rigging. I also saw 
the Minnesota fire several broadsides at the Virginia, and then 
went down on the beach near Hampton Creek where I stayed 
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and viewed the encounter until the Virginia left for Sewell’s 
Point. One shot from the Virginia came within apparently a 
half mile of us, either through intention or from having missed 
the Monitor. 

According to a published statement which Captain John L. 
Worden made on Jan. 5, 1868, the Monitor experienced a 
hazardous passage from New York to Hampton Roads. She 
left the lower bay of New York on the afternoon of March 
6, 1862, in a moderate westerly wind and a smooth sea. About 
noon of the 7th while off the Delaware Capes, the sea broke 
over her decks and forced water through the hawse pipe and 
under the turret, and about four o’clock broke over the smoke 
and blower pipes which were 6 and 4 feet high, respectively, 
wetting the blower bands until they broke. The blowers stopped 
and deprived the furnace of draft, and the fire rooms filled 
with gas which prostrated the engine room force. She reached 
smoother water about 7 o’clock where the blower bands were 
repaired, and she was soon on her course again. She was 
towed by a small steam tug, and accompanied by the United 
States steamers Currituck and Sachem. 

She passed Cape Henry at the mouth of Chesapeake Bay, 
about four o’clock on Saturday afternoon, March 8th, and 
soon after her Captain heard the firing at Newport News. 
About 9 o’clock that night she was anchored near the Roanoke, 
but at the suggestion of Captain Marston who commanded 
that vessel, steamed over to the Minnesota and reported to 
Captain Van Brunt at 11:30 P. M. Soon thereafter the 
Monitor anchored near and on the westward side of the Min- 
nesota. Captain Worden states that he found that frigate 
much damaged from the fight of the 8th with the Virginia and 
her consorts, and aground and helpless. He assured Captain 
Van Brunt that he would develop all the offensive and de- 
fensive qualities of his battery in endeavoring to protect the 
Minnesota from the Virginia if the latter should come out to 
attack that ship again. The appearance of the Monitor in 
Hampton Roads on the night of the 8th of March was a com- 
plete surprise to the Confederate command, and her presence 
there would not have been suspected by them until Sunday 
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morning, but for the illumination of the Roads by the burning 
Congress, which exposed her silhouette as she steamed over 
to take her position near the Minnesota. 

Accordingly, soon after the Virginia fired on the Minnesota 
on Sunday morning, the Monitor, about 8:30 a. m., came from 
behind the latter and stood directly for the Virginia in order 
to engage with her as far as possible from the Minnesota. 
The consorts of the Virginia—the Patrick Henry and James- 
town—immediately turned back in the direction from which 
they had come, while the Virginia turned her head up stream 
against the ebbing tide and began firing at the Monitor. 

The Monitor approached the Virginia’s starboard bow on 
a course nearly at right angles with her keel until very close, 
when her course was altered so as to be parallel with that of 
the Virginia, but with their bows pointing in opposite directions, 
stopped her engine, and began firing. The vessels were very 
close together. I recall very vividly the bright flash of the 
Monitor's guns which were more clearly visible to us, as they 
were generally behind the smoke of the discharge, while the 
flashes of the Virginia’s guns were not always so perceptible 
to us because the smoke from her fire was often between us 
and those flashes. 

The Virginia replied rapidly with both great guns and 
musketry. The latter was aimed at the Monitor’s pilot house, 
apparently with the object of penetrating the lookout holes 
and disabling the commanding officer and helmsman. 

As the Virginia began firing the commander of the Monitor 
became anxious to discover whether the machinery which 
operated the turret was working freely. Many predictions 
had been made that when a heavy shot with great velocity 
should strike it, the shock would so derange the machinery that 
it would cease to act. He learned that two shots had already 
hit the turret and that it revolved as freely as ever, and returned 
to the pilot house with confidence that no impairment of the 
turret operation was probable. 

The engagement proceeded at close quarters. Captain Wor- 
den in his report of January 5, 1868, tells in a few words of 
the attempt of the Virginia to ram the Monitor: of receiving 
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the injury to his eyes which incapacitated him, and of his 
transferring his command of the vessel to Lieutenant S. D. 
Greene, as follows: 


“Once after having passed upon her port side, in crossing 
her bow to get between her and the Minnesota again, she steamed 
up quickly, and finding that she would strike my vessel with her 
prow or ram, I put the helm ‘hard-a-port,’ giving a broad 
sheer with our bow toward the enemy’s stern, thus avoiding 
a direct blow and receiving it at a sharp angle on the starboard 
quarter, which caused it to glance without inflicting any injury. 

The contest so continued, except for an interval of about fif- 
teen minutes, when I hauled off to remedy some deficiency in the 
supply of shot in the turret, until near noon, when being within 
ten yards of the enemy, a shell from her struck the pilot house 
near the lookout hole through which I was looking, and exploded, 
fracturing one of the “logs” of iron of which it was composed, 
filling my face and eyes with powder, utterly blinding and in a 
degree stunning me. The top of the pilot house was partly 
lifted off by the force of the concussion, which let in a flood 
of light so strong as to be apparent to me blind as I was, and 
caused me to believe that the pilot house was seriously disabled. 
I therefore gave orders to put the helm to starboard and sheer 
off, and sent for Lieutenant Greene and directed him to take 
command. I was then taken to my quarters and had been there 
but a short time when it was reported to me that the Merrimac 
was retiring in the direction of Norfolk. 

In the meantime Lieutenant Greene, after taking his place 
in the pilot house and finding the injuries there less serious 
than I supposed, had turned the vessel’s head again in the di- 
rection of the enemy to continue the engagement, but before 
he could get at close quarters with her she retired. He there- 
fore very properly returned to the Minnesota and lay by her 
until she floated.” 


The statement of Captain Worden above, “I hauled off to 
remedy some deficiency in the supply of shot in the turret,” 
accounts for the misapprehension of Lieutenant Jones, which 
led, in part, to the erroneous statement in his report of March 
27, 1862, that “we twice silenced her (the Monitor's) fire.” 

It would be tedious to recount the various movements of the 
two contestants, who fired at each other on every favorable 
opportunity for nearly four hours. The only manoeuver of 
special interest was the abortive attempt of the Virginia to 
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run down the Monitor under the circumstances hereinbefore 
related in the quotation from Captain Worden’s report. The 
blow made no other impression upon the Monitor than to mo- 
mentarily depress her stern and correspondingly elevate her 
bow, and demonstrate her remarkable buoyancy. The writer 
recalls observing the elevation of the Monitor's bow by the 
depression of her stern under the weight of the Virginia as 
the bow of the latter slid along the edge of the Monitor’s deck. 

An officer of the crew of the Virginia told the writer that 
while none of the Monitor's shot nor any other penetrated 
her armor, the impact of one of them caused a small section 
of the side to bulge in and fracture. 

In his remarks at a meeting on the deck of the Monitor at 
the Washington Navy Yard a few weeks after the fight, at 
which President Lincoln was present, Worden said that the 
Virginia not only ran on the starboard quarter of the Monitor 
as stated above, but previous to that blow had struck her nearly 
amidships with her bow and pushed her around without doing 
her any damage. It was fortunate for the Monitor that her 
antagonist had lost her iron ram, as it is doubtful that her 
overhang was strong enough to resist a direct blow there from 
her heavy antagonist if it had been equipped with an iron beak. 

About 11:30 o'clock the Virginia ran aground about one 
mile from the Minnesota and while she was in that situation 
concentrated her fire on the pilot house of the Monitor, and 
fired the shot which fractured one of the iron logs composing 
that structure, and injured the eyes of the Monstor’s com- 
mander by forcing into the corneal conjunctiva some minute 
scales of iron and paint from the pilot house bars. 

Lieutenant Hunter Davidson of the Virginia, says in his 
letter of October 25, 1862, to Lieutenant Jones, 


“It was during the grounding of the Virginia that the Monitor 
received her coup-de-grace and hauled off on the shoals out of 
reach of our guns.” * * * * * “When the Virginia was floated 
again, I was informed that the pilots declared that it was im- 
possible for us to get nearer the Minnesota.” 


Soon after Lieutenant Greene assumed command, the 
Monitor steamed away from the vicinity of the Virginia and 
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did not make any movement toward returning until after the 
Virginia had shelled the Minnesota at leisure and had succeeded 
in getting afloat and proceeded well on her way toward the 
Elizabeth River. The Virginia was aground for approximately 
half an hour. One of the expedients used in the effort to re- 
lease her from the shoal was the daring passing far out astern 
by means of two row boats, of two kedge anchors with cables 
attached to them which were then drawn in by capstans in the 
ship. That device in co-operation with the reversed action 
of the propeller eventually released her fror her perilous 
position. The Monitor was not near enough to the Virginia 
to interfere with these operations ; otherwise it would be pre- 
posterous to assume that her commander would not have taken 
advantage of the Virginia’s predicament to keep her at that 
disadvantage, by preventing such measures for her release. 
If the Monitor had not retreated she could easily have pre- 
vented the planting of those anchors. The falling tide would 
then have left the Virginia immovably aground and at the 
Monitor's mercy. From our position on the shore near the 
mouth of Hampton Creek, we could see with our naked eyes 
the rowing of the boats, but I never knew what was then 
being done until quite recently, when Captain Marmaduke in- 
formed me of the efforts to get the Virginia afloat by that 
means. 

One of the severest tests of the endurance of the Virginia 
was the fire to which she was subjected from the heavy guns 
of the grounded Minnesota, as appears from the following 
quotations from the report of the Captain of that ship in 
describing the attack of the Virginia upon his vessel on the 
gth, the protection he received from the Monitor, and his 
peril when the latter retreated : 


At 6 A. M. (on the oth) the enemy again appeared, coming 
down from Craney Island, and I beat to quarters, but they ran 
past my ship and were heading for Fortress Monroe. * * * * * 
The Merrimack ran down near the Rip Raps and then turned 
into the channel through which I had come. Again all hands 
were called to quarters, and when she approached within a mile 
of us I opened upon her with my stern guns and made signal 
to the Monitor to attack the enemy. * * * * * She (the Monitor) 
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immediately ran down in my wake right within range of the 
Merrimack, completely covering my ship as far as was possible 
with her dimensions. * * * * * The Merrimack finding that she 
could make nothing of the Monitor, turned her attention once 
more to me. In the morning she had put an eleven inch shot 
under my counter near the water line, and now on her second 
approach I opened upon her with all my broadside guns and ten 
inch pivot—a broadside which would have blown out of water 
any timber-built ship in the world. She returned my fire with 
her rifled bow gun, with a shell which passed through the Chief 
Engineer’s stateroom, through the Engineer’s mess room, amid- 
ship, and burst in the boatswain’s room, tearing four rooms all 
into one in its passage, exploding two charges of powder which 
set the ship on fire, but it was promptly extinguished by a party 
headed by my first lieutenant. Her second went through the 
boiler of the tugboat Dragon, exploding it and causing some con- 
sternation on board my ship for the moment, until the matter 
was explained. This time I had concentrated upon her an in- 
cessant fire from my gun-deck, spar-deck and fore-castle pivot 
guns, and was informed by my marine officer, who was stationed 
on the poop, that at least fifty shot had struck her on her 
slanting side without producing any apparent effect. By the 
time she had fired her third shell the little Monitor had come 
down upon her, placing herself between us, and compelled her 
to change her position, in doing which she grounded, and again 
I poured into her all the guns which could be brought to bear 
upon her. 


The explosion on the Dragon injured three of her crew. 

It was at the period last mentioned in the foregoing quo- 
tation that Captain Worden was wounded and the Monitor 
abandoned the Minnesota, to the despair of those on the 
stranded frigate which is graphically narrated by Captain 
Van Brunt later in the same report, wherein he states: 


For some time after, the rebels concentrated their whole 
battery upon the tower and pilot house of the Monitor, and 
soon after the latter stood down for Fortress Monroe, and 
we thought it probable that she had exhausted her supply of 
ammunition or sustained some injury. 

Soon after the Merrimack and the two other steamers Pat- 
rick Henry and Jamestown headed for my ship, and I then felt 
to the fullest extent my condition. I was hard and immovably 
aground and they could take position under my stern and rake 
me. I had expended most of my solid shot and my ship was 
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badly crippled and my officers and men were worn out with 
fatigue, but even then, in that extreme dilemma, I determined 
never to give up the ship, * * * * and after consulting with my 
officers, I ordered every preparation to be made to destroy 
the ship after all hope was gone to save her. 


Here we have the deliberate report of a United States officer 
who was an observer of the occurrence and immediately con- 
cerned in its relations to the safety of the Minnesota, that the 
Monitor retreated “for Fortress Monroe,” in which he im- 


. plies that the latter could not be of any service in defending 


that ship from the Virginia and her consorts which he spe- 
cifically stated “could take position under my stern and rake 
me.” As the stern of his ship was toward Fortress Monroe, 
and the Moniter over a mile away in that direction there was 
nothing to prevent the Confederate vessels from getting as 
close to the Minnesota’s stern as the depth of water and the 
latter’s armament would permit. 

The absence of the Captain below during that consultation 
probably accounts for the omission of the Minnesota to fire 
on the row boats of the Virginia while they were placing 
the kedge anchors to aid in pulling her off the shoal upon 
which she was grounded ; although as during the greater part 
of the period when the Virginia was aground her bow was 
then directed toward the Minnesota, and the row boats were 
off her stern, the boats may have been invisible from the latter. 

Until I read the report of Captain Worden, I was under 
the impression that Lieutenant Greene was wholly responsible 
for the untimely and unnecessary retreat of the Monitor from 
the vicinity of the Virginia. But as Captain Worden explicitly 
states in that account—“I therefore gave orders to put the 
helm to starboard and sheer off, and sent for Lieutenant 
Greene and directed him to take command,” there is no escape 
from the conclusion that in withdrawing the Monitor, Lieu- 
tenant Greene was acting in accordance with Captain Worden’s 
instructions and policy, whatever he may have lacked in in- 
dependence and enterprise in retreating so far as he did, and 
not sooner acting on his own initiative and returning to pro- 
tect the Minnesota. 
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Whether Captain Worden was influenced to give that order 
by an apprehension that Lieutenant Greene needed a few 
moments of repose for reflection or for instruction as to the 
status of the combat; or was of the opinion that the injury 
to the Monitor’s pilot house was greater than it was, and at 
least should be ascertained before resuming the fighting; or 
that his own injury should be treated under more favorable 
conditions, is immaterial so far as Lieutenant Greene is con- 
cerned. Captain Worden’s order fully exonerated Lieutenant 
Greene from the responsibility of the original retreat of the 
Monitor at the moment most propitious for her success, and 
under circumstances that left the Minnesota without the pro- 
tection which as Lieutenant Greene states in his report of 
March 12, 1862 hereinafter quoted, was the paramount pur- 
pose of the Monitor’s presence there to afford. 

Notwithstanding that many commanders have displayed in- 
domitable combativeness while suffering from grievous bodily 
wounds, it implies no disparagement of Captain Worden as 
a man nor as an officer, that his martial attitude was weakened 
by his wound. In placing the Monitor in immediate contact 
with the Virginia he displayed the most commendable traits of 
a great commander. The intrepidity of that act is worthy of 
the most heroic legends of the American Navy, and the per- 
sistence with which he maintained the combat until he was 
wounded is beyond criticism. Severe injuries to the eyes, as 
in his case, are especially distracting and enervating and en- 
title their victims to special lenience of judgment in passing 
upon their conduct while so distressed. 

Worden’s normal intrepidity was also shown when during 
the most active period of the engagement with the Virginia, 
he crawled through one of the ports in the turret and crept 
across the deck to examine the extent of the damage done 
to the armored freeboard of the Monitor by the Virginia’s 
futile attempt to ram her, while his vessel was exposed to a 
constant fire of musketry from the Virginia’s marines. 

In considering the degree of acceptance which should be 
accorded to Captain Worden’s account of the movements of 
the Virginia and Monitor after he had relinquished the com- 
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mand to Lieutenant Greene, it should be borne in mind that 
he was practically blind and therefore did not see the move- 
ments of the Virginia which he there attempts to describe, 
and was doubtless more engrossed by the pain and distress 
of his wound than by the circumstances of the military situa- 
tion. He is merely stating either what he conjectures to be 
the facts or repeating what had been told to him, so that his 
narrative in that respect is worthless as evidence of any stra- 
tegical occurrence after his injury. 

As a matter of fact, the Monitor did not return to the scene 
of her action with the Virginia for approximately an hour 
and had steamed much more than a mile from it before she 
turned again toward that direction. 

The disinterested testimony as to the length of time the 
Monitor was thus absent is not as definite as is desirable, but 
the following paragraph from the report of Captain Van 
Brunt of the Minnesota refers to circumstances that occurred 
during that absence which, from their nature, must have 
occupied a much longer period of time than Captain Worden’s 
report implies :— 

“For some time after, the rebels concentrated their whole 
battery upon the tower and pilot-house of the Monitor, and 
soon after the latter stood down for Fortress Monroe.” 

Fortress Monroe was at least three miles from the fight, 
so that if the Monitor only went one half the way there, there 
was reason enough for Captain Van Brunt’s apprehension 
of disaster to the Minnesota because of the Monitor's aban- 
donment of her. I am sure from my own recollection that the 
Monitor went more than half way to Fortress Monroe from 
where she fought the Virginia. 

Lieutenant Greene states in his report that Captain Worden 
was wounded at 11:30 A. M. Captain Worden states that at 
the time of his wounding he sent for Lieutenant Greene and 
told him to sheer off, and then put him in command of the 
ship. It is fairly inferable that such transfer of authority 
and the retreat of the Monstor did not occur later than I1 :45 
o’clock. The log of the Minnesota contains the statement that 
at 1 P. M., the Virginia steamed toward Norfolk, which would 
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make the Virginia’s stay in the field of action after the Monitor 
retired and before she returned, more than one hour. 

The officer whose duty it was to describe this withdrawal 
and give the reasons for it was Lieutenant Greene. His re- 
port was as follows: 


“U. S. Ironclad Steamer Monitor, 
Hampton Roads, March 12, 1862. 


Sir: Lieutenant Commander John L. Worden having been dis- 
abled in the action of the oth instant between this vessel and 
the rebel iron-clad frigate Merrimack, I submit to you the fol- 
lowing report: 

We arrived at Hampton Roads at 9 p. m. on the 8th instant 
and immediately received orders from Captain Marston to pro- 
ceed to Newport News and protect the Minnesota from the 
attack of the Merrimack. Acting Master Howard came on 
board and volunteered to act as pilot. 

We left Hampton Roads at 10 p. m. and reached the Minnesota 
at 11:30 p. m. 

The Minnesota being aground, Captain Worden sent me on 
board of her to enquire if we could render her any assistance, 
and to state to Captain Van Brunt that we should do all in our 
power to protect her from the attack of the Merrimack. 

I then returned to this vessel and at 1 a. m. on the oth instant 
anchored near the Minnesota.. At 4 a. m., supposing the Min- 
nesota to be afloat and coming down upon us, got underway and 
stood out of the channel. Finding that we were mistaken, 
anchored at 5:30 a. m. At 8 a. m. perceived the Merrimack 
underway and standing toward the Minnesota. Hove up the 
anchor and went to quarters. At 8:45 a. m. we opened fire 
upon the Merrimack and continued the action until 11:30 a. m., 
when Captain Worden was injured in the eyes by the explosion 
of a shell from the Merrimack upon the outside of the eyehole 
in the pilot house, exactly opposite his eye. Captain Worden 
then sent for me and told me to take charge of the vessel. 
We continued the action until 12:15 p. m., when the Merrimack 
retreated to Sewell’s Point and we went to the Minnesota 
and remained by her until she was afloat. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. D. Greene, 
Lieutenant and Ordnance Officer. 
HON. GIDEON WELLES, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 
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This report omits entirely to mention the Monitor’s retreat. 

It is not the least of the mysteries of this encounter that 
the foregoing report not only omits any allusion to the Monitor's 
retreat, but implies by the statement that “We continued the 
action until 12:15 p. m. when the Merrimac retreated,” etc., 
that the Monitor continued to fight during the entire period 
during which the Virginia was present; when as a fact the 
Monitor was taken out of action about 11:45 o’clock a. m., in 
pursuance of Captain Worden’s order, and under Lieutenant 
Greene’s command continued to retire for more than a mile, 
and did not return until the Virginia had left the scene of 
combat. Whether willful or inadvertent the omission has the 
effect expressed by the old Latin maxim—suppressic veri, 
suggestio falsi. 

It is also significant with respect to the implication in Greene’s 
report that the return of the Monitor influenced the retirement 
of the Virginia, that Captain Van Brunt makes no mention of 
the Monitor’s return, which he doubtless would have done if 
that return had been in any degree influential or timely in deliv- 
ering the Minnesota from the menace of the Virginia after the 
Monitor had abandoned her. However, in justice to Lieutenant 
Greene, it should be remarked that his report may have been 
“edited” by some official superior, as it was obviously the policy 
of the Federal Government to present to the people of the North 
and the nations of Europe, the result of the encounter as an 
unqualified Union victory. 

In this connection it is also suggestively significant that 
Captain Worden omits from his letter commendatory of Greene 
for his part in the action and during the Monitor’s trip from 
New York, all mention of the Monitor’s retreat, and of the 
exposure of the grounded Minnesota to the Virginia and her 
consorts, during the Monitor’s absence. 

Lieutenant Davidson, one of the officers of the Virginia, 
states in his letter to Lieutenant Jones, of October 25, 1862, 
that he fired about eleven shells from the seven inch bow rifle 
of the Virginia at the Minnesota after the Monitor retreated. 
To sponge, load and train the gun at a target a mile distant, 
and fire eleven shells deliberately from such a large muzzle- 
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loading weapon as the Virginia’s bow rifle, required several 
minutes for each discharge, and is instructive as to the length 
of time that the Monitor was absent, and as to the fact that 
she was so absent. The firing of this gun at that relatively 
great distance was also impeded by the inadequate vertical span 
of the Virginia’s ports, which materially limited the elevation 
of the bow rifle. 

The Monitor was not only the first to abandon the fight but 
did not fire a shot that day after Captain Worden ordered 
her retreat, notwithstanding the Virginia was standing her 
ground and shelling the stranded Minnesota without inter- 
ference from any other Federal vessel during the Monitor's 
absence. 

With respect to the hour when the Virginia and her con- 
sorts retired toward Norfolk, we have the report of Lieutenant 
Greene that it was at 12:15 p. m.; of the Captain of the French 
man-of-war Gassendi, that it was at 12:30 p. m., of the log 
of the Minnesota that it was at I p. m.; and of the log of the 
St. Lawrence that it was at 2:10 p.m. But the latter is plainly 
a clerical error. It is probable that the time given by the 
captain of the Gassendi is the most nearly accurate as he was 
an impartial observer, keeping the record for the official in- 
formation of his government, while it was only incidental to 
the recorders on the Federal vessels, and being a disinterested 
witness he was not liable to be diverted by the excitement and 
anxieties to which the others were subject at the time. As 
Lieutenant Greene gives 11 :30 as the time when Captain Wor- 
den was disabled, the time of the Virginia’s retirement as 
given by the Captain of the Gassendi, would indicate that the 
Monitor was away from the battle area for about one hour, 
which substantially accords with the writer’s memory of the 
occurrence. 

The mental lassitude of Captain Worden, superinduced by 
the severity of his injury, appears in the statement of Samuel 
Howard, the heroic pilot of the Monitor who volunteered to 
guide her when every one of the other pilots in Hampton Roads 
at the time, who were requested to perform that duty shrank 
from the risks it entailed. 
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“After Captain Worden was wounded, my first orders from 
Lieutenant Greene were to move off and make for Fortress 
Monroe. I did not know at this time that he had been made 
chief in command. I thought this was a great mistake, for I 
knew that if we left, the Virginia would come back and destroy 
the Minnesota. Instead of obeying Capt. Greene, I went down 
to see Capt. Worden. I said to him: ‘Captain, they want me 
to move off to Fortress Monroe. If we do this the Virginia 
will surely destroy the Minnesota. I don’t want to do it.’ 

‘You must see Lieut. Greene,’ replied Capt. Worden. ‘He is 
now in command, and you must get your orders from him.’” 


Hence, as Captain Worden left no special directions for the 
guidance of his subordinate, but transferred the complete re- 
sponsibility to him, the latter must be held accountable for the 
subsequent result, whatever may have been his motive in con- 
tinuing to retire after he assumed command. 

Notwithstanding the assumption by Captain Worden of the 
responsibility for taking the Monitor out of the fight, the 
impression on the minds of his crew as to that responsibility 
did not accord with his statement in that respect, as appears 
from the following letter whose sentiments of pathos, heroism 
and personal devotion are dignified rather than disparaged 
by the literary crudeness with which they are expressed. It 
shows that it was no fault of theirs, and that they did not 
believe it was any fault of his, that the action was not fought 
to a finish; and is evidence of a personal conquest by a noble 
heart, more honorable than any glory derivable from victory 
in the arena of arms, and is worthy of the contemplation and 
imitation of all who become vested with authority over others 
in any sphere of life: 

“Hampton Roads, April 24th, 1862. 
U. S. Monitor. 
To our Dear and Honored Captain. 

Dear Sir: These few lines is from your own Crew of the 
Monitor with their Kindest Love to you there Honored Captain 
Hoping to God that they will have the pleasure of Welcoming 
you Back to us again Soon for we are all Ready able and willing 
to meet Death or any thing else only give us Back our own 
Captain again Dear Captain we have got your Pilot house fixed 
and all Ready for you when you get well again and we all 

Sincerely hope that soon we will have the pleasure of welcoming 
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you Back to it again (for since you left us we have had no 
pleasure on Board of the Monitor we once was happy on Board 
of our little Monitor But since we lost you we have Lost our 
all that was Dear to us Still) We are waiting very patiently 
to engage our Antagonist if we could only get a chance to do so 
the last time she came out we all thought we would have the 
Pleasure of Sinking her But we all got Disapointed for we 
did not fire one Shot and the Norfolk papers Says we are 
Coward in the Monitor and all we want is a chance to Shew 
them where it lies with you for our dear Captain we can teach 
them who is cowards But there is a great Deal that we would 
like to write to you But we think you will soon be with us again 
yourself But we all join in with our Kindest Love to you 
hoping that God will Restore you to us again and hoping that 
your Suffering is at end now and we all so glad to hear that 
your eye Sight will be Spaired to you again, we would wish to 
write more to you if we have your Permission to do so But at 
Present we conclude By tendering to you our Kindest Love 
° and affection to our Dear and Honered Captain. 

We Remain until Death your Affectionate Crew 

The Monitor Boys.” 


The withdrawal of the Virginia on the 9th of March without 
a more determined effort to destroy the Minnesota, was ren- 
dered necessary by her leaky condition due to the injuries 
which she had received from ramming the Cumberland and 
her futile attempts to ram the Monitor. The damage to her 
armor by the shot from the Monitor “which came near dis- 
abling her machinery,” did not essentially impair her battle 
efficiency, unless, like the injury to the Monitor's pilot house, 
it was an evidence of vulnerability. 

One of the most significant statements of Jones in that 
connection is in his letter of October 1, 1862 to Lieutenant 
Hunter Davidson: “Had I known the pilots as they afterwards 
proved themselves, I would have forced them to place us 
nearer the Minnesota;” which implies that the Virginia could, 
in his judgment, have been placed closer to the Minnesota, but 
that she was more seriously injured both by the wrenching 
off of her ram, and by the fire of the Cumberland, the Monitor 
and Minnesota, than politico strategical policy permitted Jones 
to admit. It is probable that the damage to her armor gave 
him much concern, and that the opening of her underwater 
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seams required immediate dry dock attention, which accords 
with the testimony of some of those who were members of 
her crew; but those circumstances did not detract from her 
credit as a victor, as the Monitor at that time no longer offered 
battle. Lieutenant Jones says in his letter of August 20, 1862, 
to Lieutenant Hunter Davidson: “We had run into the Monitor 
causing us to leak, and had received a shot from her which 
came near disabling our machinery.” 

The structural conditions of the two vessels after the action 
were in favor of the Monitor; but the allegations of some sen- 
sational writers in respect to the injuries to the Virginia are 
so extravagant as to be ridiculous. One of them, by General 
Wool, was that the Monitor’s shots went through and through 
the Virginia; whereas, there is not a particle of evidence that 
any adverse shot penetrated the wood backing or even drove 
splinters from it. 

Lieutenant John Taylor Wood, who was one of the officers 
of the Virginia during her fight with the Monitor, makes a 
palpably fallacious effort to extenuate the policy of the Com- 
mander of the Monitor in withdrawing from the contest. 

In his article in the Century Magazine of March, 1885 


(p. 744) he states: 


“At length the Monitor withdrew over the middleground 
where we could not follow; but always maintaining a position 
to protect the Minnesota.” 


As the stern of the Minnesota was then facing Fort Monroe 
and the Monitor was considerably over a mile away between 
her and that fort, while the Virginia was about a mile almost 
directly east of the Minnesota and shelling her without in- 
terruption for over an hour, the generous but misplaced effort 
of Lieutenant Wood to palliate by such a defense the aban- 
denment of the Minnesota by the Monstor is untenable. 

It would have been impossible for the Monitor to take a 
position anywhere else at the same distance from the Minnesota 
where she would have been less available to afford such pro- 
tection than that to which she retreated and to which the 
Captain of the Minnesota alludes as placing this ship in “that 
extreme dilemma.” 
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The inaccuracy of Wood’s memory also appears in his state- 
ment that “We awaited her (the Monitor’s) return for an hour 
and at 2 o'clock p. m., steamed to Sewell’s Point.” Whereas 
when the Virginia steamed for Sewell’s Point it was about 
12:30 p. m. But Wood’s statement shows the weakness of 
his attempt to vindicate the Monitor’s retreat, as Greene says 
she was away not more than twenty minutes, while Wood’s 
statement that at two o'clock the Virginia steamed away, is 
equivalent to saying that the Monitor was away for over two 
hours, as she began her retreat not later than I1 :45. 

There are other statements in Wood’s account of the action 
that are equally questionable, and which tend to discredit much 
of his story and put much of the rest of it on probation. 

In further refutation of Lieutenant Wood’s assertion that 
the Monitor after her retreat was “always maintaining a po- 
sition to protect the Minnesota,” we have the report of Cap- 
tain Van Brunt that soon after the Virginia concentrated her 
fire upon the tower and pilot house of the Monitor, “the latter 
stood down for Fortress Monroe.” * * * * * “I was hard and 
immovably aground and they (the Virginia and her consorts) 
could take position under my stern and rake me.” 

It is unaccountable on the theory that the commander of 
the Monitor purposed to protect the Minnesota that he re- 
treated to a position which entirely uncovered that ship instead 
of retiring toward her and interposing both the bulk and the 
armament of the Monitor in her defense. 

If the risk of receiving another blow on the broken bar 
of the pilot house were occasion for apprehension, the Monstor 
would then have been in a position of absolute security beside 
the Minnesota where she might constantly have presented the 
uninjured sides of her pilot house to the enemy, even if it 
were possible for the Virginia’s gunners to hit a mark so small 
at the distance of a mile which was as near as the depth of the 
water presumptively permitted the Virginia to approach. As 
the Virginia’s gunners were only able to hit the enormous hull 
of the Minnesota twice out of eleven shots at that distance there 
was no probability that they could hit the Monitor’s pilot house 
which would have been almost imperceptible from the Virginia 
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so far away. Besides the momentum of the projectiles would 
have been so dissipated by the long flight as to be almost harm- 
less against the Monitor’s armor. It would have been a de- 
fensible reason for taking the Monitor so far from the place 
of the battle and toward Fortress Monroe, if it had been 
urged that the purpose of the retreat was to draw the Virginia 
away from the Minnesota in her pursuit; but the omission 
of any claim of that sort deprives the retirement of the Monitor 
of any other justification than the apprehension of her own 
need for protection from further injury. 

At any rate the fact that the Monitor’s line of retreat did 
not interpose her between the Minnesota and the Virginia nor 
place her where she could have opposed the slightest restraint 
on the aggression of the Confederate vessels, disposes of the 
gratuitous suggestion of Wood that there was a strategical 
value to her retreat, as there was nothing but lack of depth of 
water to prevent the Virginia from approaching the Minnesota 
and blowing her into fragments or compelling her abandonment, 
surrender, or destruction by her own crew. 

In an article by Greene in the Century Magazine of March, 
1885, twenty-three years after the fight, he says with respect 
to the retirement of the Monitor: 


“When I reached my station in the pilot house I found that 
the iron log was fractured and the top partly open; but the 
steering gear was still intact and the pilot house was not 
totally destroyed as had been feared. In the confusion of the 
moment resulting from so serious an injury to the Commanding 
Officer, the Monitor had been moving without direction; but 
could hardly have exceeded twenty minutes at the utmost.” 


If Greene meant to imply by that statement that the Monitor 
was only out of action twenty minutes, and moving without 
direction, his account is not in accordance with the statement 
of Pilot Howard that Greene ordered him to steer for Fortress 
Monroe, in pursuance of which she left the scene of action 
in the direction of that stronghold, and remained away for at 
least an hour, nor with the report of Captain Van Brunt of 
the Minnesota that she did retreat in that direction and left 
his ship at the Virginia’s mercy. 
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The unreliability of his memory appears in that article when 
he says—“On taking my station in the pilot house and turning 
the vessel’s head in the direction of the Merrimac, I saw that 
she was already in retreat,” when as a fact he had been in 
that pilot house and in command of the Monitor for more than 
an hour before “turning the vessel’s head in the direction of 
the Merrimac.” 

Frank B. Butts who subsequent to the battle between the 
Virginia and Monitor was paymaster on the latter and had 
many opportunities to become informed respecting the inside 
history of the encounter, states in his pamphlet on events con- 
nected with the Civil War that “After Captain Worden was 
wounded, Lieutenant Greene, who had been in charge of the 
turret division, immediately left the guns and spent full thirty 
minutes nursing the wounded Commander.” 

The “1885” article by Lieutenant Greene, furnishes vital tes- 
timony as to the time when the Monitor returned toward the 
Minnesota, as follows: 


“Exactly how much time elapsed from the moment that Wor- 
den was wounded until I had reached the pilot house and com- 
pleted the examination of the injury at that point, and determ- 
ined what course to pursue in the damaged condition of the 
vessel, it is impossible to state; but it could hardly have exceeded 
twenty minutes at the utmost. During this time the Merrimac, 
which was leaking badly, had started in the direction of the 
Elizabeth River, and on taking my station in the pilot house 
and turning the vessel’s head in the direction of the Merrimac, 
I saw that she was already in retreat. 


That admission of Lieutenant Greene which accords with 
my own recollection, that he did not turn the Monitor back 
toward the Virginia until the latter was retiring, is conclusive 
as to the fact that the Monitor after her retreat was in no 
way conducive to the retirement of the Virginia nor to the 
protection of the Minnesota, but was kept out of the fighting 
area for her own safety alone, after her pilot house injury. 

It is the crux of the whole episode. Greene had taken “his 
station” in the pilot house of the Monitor nearly an hour be- 
fore he “began turning the vessel’s head in the direction of 
the Merrimac.” His admission that when he began that act 
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of turning, the Merrimac was “already in retreat,” fixes the 
fact that the Monitor had no influence in compelling that re- 
tirement by her presence, and that he did not turn back to 
the scene of conflict from which he had retreated, until after 
the Virginia began to retire from it. 

With reference to the injuries to the Virginia, and the cir- 
cumstances which rendered her return to Norfolk expedient, 
the following reports and comments by her officers and others 
are instructive. 

Lieutenant Jones in his report of March 8th, of the op- 
erations of that day, states: 


“Two of our guns have the muzzles shot off. The prow was 
twisted and the armor somewhat damaged. The anchors and 
all flag staffs shot away and the smoke stack and steam pipe 
were riddled.” 


The Captain of the Gassendi mentions in his report that 
“The first iron plate of the armor, sometimes the second, was 
broken, but nowhere was the armor penetrated.” He had 
special opportunities for observation and information. 

Lieutenant Hunter Davidson in a letter to Lieutenant Jones, 
dated October 25, 1862, states that the Virginia “was believed 
to be seriously injured by ramming and sinking the Cumberland, 
and that if she should run aground and remain so in attempting 
to reach the Minnesota, she would probably open forward where 
her horn had split the stem and become an easy prey to the 
enemy” ...... “Our officers and men were completely broken 
down by two days’ and a night’s continuous work with the 
heaviest ordnance in the world.” 

Chief Engineer H. Ashton Ramsay of the Virginia, says in 
his letter of April 6, 1862 to Flag Officer Joshiah Tatnall, that 
“From my past and present experience with the engines of 
this vessel I am of the opinion that they cannot be relied upon. 
* * * * * The engines gave out yesterday, as I had occasion 
to report to you, after running only a few hours, and as I 
cannot insure their working any length of time consecutively, 
I deem it my duty to make this report. * * * * * Each time 
that we have gone down I have had to make repairs which 
could not have been done aboard ship very well, or if done 
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at all would have required a great deal of time.” Again he 
writes during the same month, to Lieutenant Jones, “The 
engines of this ship are not disconnected and one cannot be 
worked alone. * * * * * As the vacuum.of either engine is at 
all times precarious, and if the vacuum of the forward engine 
should fail, the engines would stop.” 

When the Virginia abandoned her attempt to destroy the 
Minnesota on March goth she was leaking so fast that her 
own pumps were insufficient to keep her free of water. One 
of her crew told the writer in Norfolk after its occupation by 
the Federal troops that before she reached Norfolk she had 
several feet of water in her hold. 

A sufficient defense of Lieutenant Jones for not taking 
the Virginia nearer the Minnesota on the 9th of March, is 
contained in the statement of Lieutenant Charles C. Simms, 
who so skillfully fired the bow rifle of the Virginia on the pre- 
ceding day, that “I did hear you ask the pilots to place you near 
the Minnesota and I not only heard them tell you that they could 
get no nearer to her, but they told me so too. * * * It was about 
this time that you asked my opinion as to our further move- 
ments, and I unhesitatingly gave as my opinion (the pilots 
saying that we could not get to the Minnesota) that we were 
only wasting ammunition without doing any damage. * * * * * 
I had also heard that the ship was leaking badly forward, and 
that it would be impossible for the ship to be taken to Norfolk 
until the day following unless we took advantage of that day’s 
tide.” 

Lieutenant Hunter Davidson not only approved of Jones’ 
course in retiring, but added that he thought that Jones “had 
made the best fight of the two days engagement,” which in my 
opinion is a correct conclusion, as the Monitor was a much 
more formidable antagonist than all of the vessels with which 
the Virginia contended on the preceding day, and was a sig- 
nificant compliment to Jones, as Davidson participated in both 
actions. 

It was the duty of Jones to save his ship for future service 
rather than to expose her to the risk of stranding and con- 
sequent destruction or capture for the empty theatrical glory 
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which the doubtful effort at the destruction of the Minnesota 
would confer upon him. The Minnesota was not essential to 
the Federal Government, but the Virginia was then the sole 
naval reliance of the Gonfederacy for the protection of Norfolk 
and the maintenance of the prestige acquired through her 
success. Besides, the distance between the Virginia and the 
Minnesota precluded accurate marksmanship, or as Lieutenant 
Simms wrote, to fire at the latter was only wasting ammunition. 
That opinion is fully corroborated by the report of Captain 
Van Brunt, of the Minnesota that only one of the eleven shots 
from the Virginia hit her, although one had hit her early in the 
morning. Lieutenant Wood in his article in the Century Mag- 
azine of March 1885 admitted that, “To have run our ship 
ashore in following the retreating Monitor on a falling tide, 
would have been our ruin.” 

Jones properly gave his ship the benefit of the opportunity 
which the retreat and absence of the Monitor offered, to leave 
the scene of battle with the unquestionable prestige of victory. 
He needs no further proof of his heroic fibre than that he 
played the bluff of keeping her up to her work in such a des- 
perate structural state, not only in action, but in holding the field 
long after her adversary had abandoned the fight to him and his 
gallant crew, and that Lieutenant Davidson’s compliment was 
well deserved. 

The structural condition of the Virginia after her contest 
with the Monitor and Minnesota is also the subject of an af- 
fidavit by James Byers, a deserter from Norfolk. 

He swears on November 21, 1874 that he was master of the 
steam tug J. B. White, and that on the ninth of March was 
compelled by thé’ Conféderate Officers and a number of citizens 
of Norfolk to take the tug out to see the Merrimac “finish up,” 
and that from the vicinity of Craney Island he saw the battle 
of that day. He continues: 


“The Merrimac came back into the river badly disabled, and 
almost in a sinking condition. Tugs had to be used to get her 
into the dry dock at the Navy Yard, the crew pumping and 
bailing water with all their might to keep her afloat. I saw 
her in the dock at Norfolk next day; was on board her, and 
made a personal examination of the ship. The effect of the 
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Monitor’s guns upon the Merrimac was terrible. Her plated 
sides were broken in, the iron plating rent and broken, the 
massive timbers of her sides crushed, and the officers themselves 
stated that she could not have withstood the effect of the 
Monitor’s guns any longer.” 


The only effect of this statement, even if it is accurate, is 
to corroborate the admission of Lieutenant Jones that the 
Virginia received a shot from the Monitor which inflicted 
serious injury. There is nothing in it to show how much of 
the injury to the Virginia was done by the Cumberland, the 
Minnesota and the Monitor, respectively. 

Byers obviously did not intend his story to be a compliment 
to Captain Jones, but he could not have paid the commander 
of the Virginia a higher encomium for valor and constancy 
than in showing that for over an hour he kept the field of battle 
in a vessel imminently near to being a wreck, awaiting without 
avail the return of his antagonist to renew the engagement. 

The Patrick Henry and Jamestown were negligible factors 
in providing substantial support to the Virginia. They durst 
not remain in range of the Minnesota’s guns long enough to 
do very much damage, as one fair shot from the ten inch pivot 
of the Minnesota through either of them might be fatal, and 
a shower of her 9-inch shells at a practicable range would hardly 
have failed to wreck them. 

The condition of the Monitor after her conflict with the 
Merrimac, appears in the following reports of her officers: 

The Chief Engineer of the Monitor, Alban C. Stimers, in 
a letter to Captain John Ericsson, dated March goth, 1862, 
states : 


“We were struck twenty-two times,—pilot house twice, turret 
nine times, side armor eight times, deck three times. The only 
vulnerable point was the pilot house. One of your great logs 
(9 by 12 inches thick) is broken in two. The shot struck just 
outside of where the Captain had his eye and it has disabled 
him by destroying his left eye and temporarily blinding the 
other. The log is not quite in two, but is broken and pressed 
inward one and one half inches. She tried to run us down 
and sink us * * * * * but she got the worst of it * * * * * 
We are just able to find the point of contact * * * * * You are 
very correct in your estimate of the effect of shot upon the 
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man on the inside of the turret when it was struck near him. 
Three men were knocked down, of whom I was one; the other 
two had to be carried below, but I was not disabled at all and 
the others recovered before the battle was over. 

A shot dislodged one of the one inch plates.” 


The one-inch plate mentioned was one of the sort with which 
the deck was covered. . 

On the 17th of March, Stimers in a letter to Commodore 
Joseph Smith (father of the Captain of the Congress, who 
was killed), states that a 68 pound rifle shell struck the turret 
and indented the iron two and one half inches, but did not 
crackle it in the least. He further said, “I am now building 
around the pilot house solid oak covered with three inches of 
wrought iron, in three thicknesses, at an angle of 30 degrees 
with the horizon. Over this we will smear tallow which has 
been blackened by mixing it with black lead.” 

During her engagement with the Virginia, the Monitor fired 
forty-one solid cast-iron shots. 

The Monitor only received one material injury, which was 
the fracture of the bar in the pilot house. That injury might 
have been aggravated by another shot in the same spot, but 
such a shot would have been an accident beyond reasonable 
probability. In all other respects she was as intact as when 
new. A shot dislodged one of the deck plates but not enough 
to seriously diminish the protection which it afforded. 

The rifle shot from the Virginia, fired from about one 
hundred feet distance, which fractured the solid forged beam 
of the pilot house on the Monitor, only indented that beam 
about three fourths of an inch; while the same sort of pro- 
jectile fired at the same distance, which struck the Monitor’s 
turret, made an indentation two and one fourth inches deep 
at the point of contact, all the way through the eight one-inch 
rolled wrought iron plates of which the turret was composed, 
but did not fracture either of them. 

How little bearing the displacement of the roof of the pilot- 
house had upon the efficiency of the Monitor, appears from the 
letter of John Ericcson, her designer, to Captain G. V. Fox, 
on November 24, 1874, in which he says— 
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“The displacement of the plate of the pilot-house, which I 
had designed principally to keep out spray in bad weather, was 
really an advantage, by allowing fresh air to enter the cramped 
iron walled cabin—certainly that displacement offered no excuse 
for discontinuing the fight.”* 


Perhaps the most impressive circumstance connected with 
this contest was the coincidence of the potential gravity of the 
major injury which each received from the shot of the other. 
A subsequent shot in the same region on the Virginia’s midship 
starboard beam, where a shot from the Monitor crushed in a 
small section of her superstructure, would, as Lieutenant Jones 
exclaimed, have been disastrous; while there can be no doubt 
that another shot from the Virginia’s bow or stern rifle on the 
fractured bar of the Moniior’s pilot-house at close quarters, 
would have rendered the latter helpless and her capture im- 
minent. 

Worden in his speech on board of the Monitor at the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard, a few weeks after the combat gives his 
impression of the attempt of the Virginia to ram the Monitor 
and of the effects of the shot of the latter upon the Virginia’s 


armor: 


“We had more exchanges, and the Merrimac tried new tactics. 
She endeavored to ram us—to run us down. Once she struck 
us about amidship with her iron ram. It gave us a shock, pushed 
us around, and that was all the harm. But the movement placed 
our sides together. I gave her two guns which I think lodged 
in her side, for from my lookout crack, I could not see that 
either shot rebounded. I planted two more shots almost in the 
very spot I had hit her when she tried to ram us. These two 
shots must have been effective, for they were followed by a 
shower of bars of iron.” This is one of the occasions when the 
retention of the ram on the Virginia would have been disas- 
trous to the Monitor by crushing in her overhang. 


Worden’s memory was obviously at fault in stating that 
he fired four shots during that contact. No one else claims 
that the Monitor fired more than two shots at that time and I 
am sure from my recollection of the incident that the vessels 


_* See the complete letter in the introduction. Italics are Dr. Tindall’s. 
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were not together long enough during that incident to have 
permitted the reloading necessary for a second volley of the 
Monitor's two guns. At any rate the Virginia was not injured, 
approximately to the extent which his statement implies. 

The structural advantage in the fight between the Virginia 
and Monitor was, in the incomplete state of the former, dis- 
tinctly with the latter, especially in the greater thickness of 
her turret and her freeboard armor. The open ports of the 
Virginia afforded conspicuous opportunity to her adversary 
to destroy or dismount her guns by making them the special 
objects of attack. Whenever her broadside was presented to 
the Monitor, the latter had the opportunity of firing into any 
one of four or more open ports, either directly or at a feasible 
angle, while her own ports were protected by an efficient ad- 
justable device. The Monitor’s ports could be shifted out of 
danger by rotating her turret, but the broadside ports of the 
Virginia were constantly exposed. 

No advantage seems to have been taken of the opportunity 
to use the Monitor’s projectiles on her enemy’s most inviting 
and sensitive feature. But the three dents near the Monitor’s 
ports suggest that the Virginia’s gunners had some such purpose 
in mind with respect to her opponents embrasures. The dis- 
tance between the ships while they were engaged was so short 
that with ordinary skill in marksmanship the huge eleven-inch 
solid shot of the Monitor could have broken or dismounted 
each of the Virginia’s broadside guns in turn without serious 
exposure of her own. 

On this point Commodore Tattnall, who succeeded Lieu- 
tenant Jones in command of the Virginia and who was fa- 
miliar with the defects as well as merits of his ship, expresses 
the opinion that: 


“The ability to close our ports while loading would be (par- 
ticularly at close action with the Monitor) of great advantage, 
for, if it be found that both vessels are impenetrable to shot the 
contest will be narrowed down to the dismounting of guns; 
and while ours will be exposed the whole time, hers will be 
exposed about one-sixth of the time. * * * She fires each gun 
once in a minute and a half. 

I consulted Commodore Buchanan as you suggested, and he 
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advised me in the most earnest and decided tones, not to engage 
the Monitor, without the port-covers having been fitted. He 
stated that two of the Virginia’s guns had been disabled and 
that a third (the bow gun) would have been disabled also but 
for its port cover, which shows indentation by two cannon 
shot. He added that, with two exceptions, all his loss in men 
was by shots through the ports.” 


The end ports were the only ports protected by shutters 
during her battle with the Cumberland, Congress, Minnesota 
and Monitor. 

While the leaking of the Virginia through the seams opened 
by the wrenching that occured during the losing of the ram 
in the Cumberland, supplemented by the straining of her bow 
when she butted the Monitor, was the essential cause of her 
retirement from the battle area, the additional ballast so ac- 
quired would have been a material advantage to her if the 
battle had continued, as it counterbalanced, largely, the ten- 
dency of the using of her coal, ammunition and other expen- 
dable stores, to diminish her draft and expose the comparatively 
unprotected hull. 

It was her good fortune that those in control of the Monitor’s 
guns did not take advantage of the extent of such exposure 
that did occur. This seems to have been the opinion of Chief 
Engineer Ramsey also. 

That the Monitor's guns were defectively aimed is apparent 
from the criticism of her Chief Engineer that “Our difficulty 
however, was not from the want of penetration of the cast 
iron shot—as we now have proof—but their want of homo- 
geneity caused them to go almost anywhere except where the 
gun was aimed.” 

Such an excuse as that for poor aiming might have been 
some weight if the range between the vessels had been a few 
hundred yards, but as they were at all times very near each 
other while firing, sometimes within one hundred feet, and 
occasionally in actual touch, it plainly has no application, and 
is obviously an arriere pensée to cover neglect to take deliberate 
aim. Captain Worden says in his report of January 5, 1868, 
“I continued to approach until within very short range * * * * 
In this way I passed slowly by her within a few yards, de- 
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livering fire as rapidly as possible.” But Stimers was given 
to telling fairy tales for he relates that “Whenever we were 
directly abeam of her (the Virginia) and hit her, our shot 
went right through her.” As no one was hurt by any of those 
imaginery shots that “went right through her,” nor any of 
her guns dismounted, nor her internal structure demolished, 
it is plain that Stimers did not see what he relates but was re- 
tailing an account given to him by someone else or overworking 
his imagination. Lieutenant Greene states in a letter to his 
father that after Worden’s injury “We still continued firing, 
the tower being under the direction of Stimers.” It is difficult 
to imagine what they were firing at as the stern of the Monitor 
was toward the Virginia, from whose vicinity she was moving 
toward Fortress Monroe, as fast as she could. His statement 
is also inconsistent with his magazine article, in which he 
states that for twenty minutes after Worden’s injury the 
Monitor moved about without direction. 

This criticism imports no reflection upon the skill or courage 
of the members of the crew, who, of course, were in no wise 
responsible for the aiming of the guns, the direction of the 
contest nor the retreat. 

Recurring to Stimer’s attempt to impute the inaccuracy of 
the gunnery on the Monitor to the lack of homogeneity in the 
weight of the shot, the comment on that marksmanship by a 
narrator who was in the United States Navy during the Civil 
War and on duty on that vessel subsequent to the battle with 
the Virginia and had access to fresh sources of information, 
is startling and in some respects corroborated by Lieutenant 
Greene, in his Century Magazine article of March 1885. 


“The Monitor was managed with the greatest bravery and 
skill so far as the management of the ship was concerned; 
but as much cannot be said of the management of the turret 
and guns. The turret rested upon a single shaft from the 
center of its roof, like an umbrella when opened. It has been 
said, without truth, that the turret worked badly. The facts 
are that when the turret was fairly started it revolved with 
considerable speed, and instead of keeping their assailants in 
view by looking through the peekholes in the turret and grad- 
ually slacking the movement as the guns were brought to bear, 
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the gun’s crew would watch through the open ports until the 
Merrimac was to be seen and then the steam would be suddenly 
shut off causing the heavy mass to vibrate in such manner as to 
swing backward and forward several times before it would 
stop at rest. There was no attention paid to the training of 


the guns.” 


_ This omission to control the operation of the turret is con- 
firmed by the second commander of the Monitor in his article 
of March, 1885, in the Century Magazine, in which he states 
that it was hard to start the turret revolving and to stop it when 
it was started, so that “It was difficult if not wmpossible to 
secure accurate firing;” and that “When a gun was ready 
for firing, the turret would be started on its revolving journey 
in search of the target, and when found would be taken ‘on 
the fly,’ because the turret could not be accurately controlled.” 

With respect to the capricious aiming of the guns of the 
Monitor he says, 


“My only view of the World outside of the tower was over 
the muzzles of the guns which cleared the ports by a few inches 
only” * * * * * “When the guns were run-in the portholes 
were covered by heavy iron pendulums pierced with small holes 
to allow the rammer and sponge handles to protrude while they 
were in use.” 


He gives no explanation why he could not obtain a fairly 
good view of the outside by looking through those holes in 
the pendulums, which could not have been very small if they 
permitted the passage of the handles of a sponge and rammer 
for an eleven inch gun. Nor does he give any reason why 
they did not pull the pendulums sufficiently aside to look out 
without admitting any enemy shot. On the contrary there 
seems to have been no lack of facilities for observation of 
outside conditions if the officer whose duty it was to make them 
had possessed the needful ingenuity, enterprise and nerve. 

Notwithstanding this admission of the defective aiming 
of the Monitor's guns Lieutenant Wood announced that “the 
Monitor was firing every seven or eight minutes and nearly 
every shot struck.” 

In view of the conspicuous damage that was done to the 
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Virginia by the two shots that were simultaneously fired 
against her while the two vessels were in actual contact, as 
related by Captain Worden in his remarks while on the Monitor 
at the Washington Navy Yard hereinbefore quoted, and the 
absence of material injury to her from other shots, it is 
reasonably doubtful that she received a direct blow from any 
other shot from the Monitor; although it is not improbable 
that other of the Monitor's shots, as well as those from the 
Minnesota ricochetted against her armor and caused the im- 
pression of repeated shocks which Wood described as follows: 


“The Monitor was firing every seven or eight minutes and 
nearly every shot struck * * * * * Several times the Monitor 
ceased firing, and we were in hopes she was disabled, but the 
revolution again of her turret and the heavy blows of her 
eleven-inch shot on our sides soon undeceived us.” 


It should be noted again that this statement does not har- 
monize with that of Stimers who reported that the lack of 
homogeneity in the Monitor's projectiles “caused them to go 
almost anywhere except where the gun was aimed.” 

It is more than probable that many, if not all of the blows 
to which Wood refers were from the solid shot fired by the 
Minnesota, as Captain Van Brunt states in his report of the 
action that while the Virgniia was aground he concentrated 
upon her “all the guns which could be brought to bear upon 
her.” The Minnesota’s broadside which bore upon the Vir- 
ginia mounted twenty-one guns, beside the ten-inch pivoted 
gun. It is not probable that all of those shots failed to reach 
their aim. 

The statement in Captain Van Brunt’s report that the 
marine officer on the Minnesota informed him that at least 
fifty of the shots from that ship struck the Virginia “on her 
slanting side without producing any apparent effect,” is too 
positive testimony to be disregarded, as he was stationed in 
the Minnesota's poop deck and had a clear view. The report 
also states that he later poured all the guns he could bring 
to bear upon her. This view derives further probability from 
the character and number of shot fired by the Minnesota, 
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which included 169 nine inch and 73 ten inch solid projectiles, 
and 282 shells, 67 of which were ten inch shells. 
Wood further writes: 


“Again she (the Monitor) came up on our quarter, her bow 
against our side, and at this distance fired twice. Both shots 
struck about half way up the shield, abreast of the after pivot, 
and the impact forced the side bodily in two or three inches. 
All the crews of the after guns were knocked over by the con- 
cussion and bled from the nose or ears. Another shot at the 
same spot would have penetrated.” 


Nevertheless it should not be overlooked in extenuation of 
the apparent inefficiency of the gunnery of the Monitor in 
this engagement, that in the specifications which Ericsson 
prepared for the construction of the vessel, whose plans he 
submitted to Napoleon third, he outlines his general idea of 
how her turret and guns should be operated, and that he 
might have impressed upon those who had charge of the 
Monitor the employment of similar tactics as follows: 


“During contest the revolving turret should be kept in motion; 
the port holes turned away from the opponent, except at the 
moment of discharge, which, however, should be made during 
full rotation, as the lateral aim in close quarters requires but 
little precision.” 

The obvious 2doption of those tactics as appears from the 
admissions of Greene and others, may have been also enjoined 
by instructions of the Navy Department somewhat of the 
character of those which limited the powder in the Monitor's 
guns to fifteen pounds, as the authorities were apparently 
solicitous for the extreme restriction of the internal dangers 
to which the Monitor might be exposed by lack of skill in her 
control. 

The accuracy of the Virginia’s gun fire is attested by the 
statement of Chief Engineer Stimers that the Monitor was 
struck on her “side armor eight times.” The surface of this 
side armor of the overhang, which was exposed, was little if 
any wider than one foot. 

The foregoing statement that no attention was paid to the 
training of the guns on the Monitor, derives strong support, 
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extravagant as the thought may seem, from the exemption 
of the Virginia from other injuries at least approximate in 
severity with the volley which was so serious and so surprising 
to Captain Jones. 

In his letter to his father Greene says; “I pointed and 
fired the guns myself. Every shot I would ask the Captain 
the effect, and the majority of them were satisfactory.” From 
which it seems that he was in doubt as to the accuracy of his 
aim, if, as claimed by the writer above quoted, he did not 
omit to aim deliberately at all as is implied by his statement 
in the Century Magazine of 1881, that the “target was taken 
on the fly,” which would largely account for the Virginia’s 
immunity from disaster by the Monitor’s fire. There is an 
awkward incompatibility between his claim that “the majorivy 
of them were satisfactory,” and Stimers’ excuse that “the 
want of homogeneity in the shot caused them to go almost 
anywhere except where they were aimed.” 

When the statement of the surgeon of the Virginia that he 
counted ninety-eight indentations in the armor of that vessel 
by shots from the Cumberland’s guns, is compared with the 
admittedly defective aiming of the guns of the Monitor, it is 
impressive to reflect upon the contrast between the dauntless 
exposure of the executive officers of the two former vessels 
and the spirit of emulation it incited, and the lack of skill 
which prevailed in the direction of the Monitor’s turret op- 
eration and guns. 

It is not less remarkable that notwithstanding the noise of 
the explosions, the crash of shattered spars and timber, the 
shouts of command and the cries of the wounded, the disci- 
pline and courage of the Cumberland’s crew and the example 
of her officers was so infectious, that the skill and deliberation 
of her gunners was such that over one hundred of their shots, 
or an average of eight to each gun, found their mark, ex- 
clusive of those that entered their opponents ports. 

One of the Confederate historians who was familiar with 
the relative abilities of the two vessels expresses the opinion 
that the Monitor would have made short work of the Merrimac 
with her relatively thin armor and open ports, if she had been 
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operated with the skill by which the latter was controlled. 
However that may be, the management of the Virginia is not 
above criticism, as she had many opportunities to injure the 
guns of the Monitor and impair the morale of the gun crew 
by concentrating her broadside guns on the Monitor's ports 
when they were opened preliminary to and while delivering 
fire when the ships were broad abeam, notwithstanding the 
Monitor's ports were better protected than hers from the 
effects of such tactics. Yet both crews are entitled to lenient 
judgment in that respect in view of the novelty of the ex- 
periment in which they were engaged. 

While the report and comments of Greene incline the fair 
minded to censure, judgment in that respect should be tem- 
pered by the account which he gives in his letter to his father 
on March 18th, 1862, of his physical and mental fatigue while 
holding that responsible command. 


In that letter to his father he states, 

“I had not slept a wink for fifty-one hours, and had been on 
my feet almost constantly.” * * * * * 

“I had been up so long; had had so little rest, and had been 
under such a state of excitement that my nervous system was 
completely run down. Every bone in my body ached; my limbs 
and joints were so sore that I could not stand. My nerves and 
muscles twitched as though electric shocks were constantly 
passing through them, and my head ached as if it would burst. 
Sometimes I thought my brain would come right out over my 
eyebrows.” 


His mind as well as his body was unmistakably fatigued 
far past the state of normality by his fifty-one hours vigil 
and work; for he states in his letter to his father that, 


“We still continued firing; the tower being under the di- 
rection of Stimers,” 


notwithstanding we have the report of Captain Worden that 
he ordered the Monitor sheered off soon after he received the 
injury to his eyes; the report of the captain of the Minnesota 
that 


“soon after the latter (the Monitor) stood down for Fortress 
Monroe, and we thought it probable that she had exhausted her 
supply of ammunition,” 
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and the statement of the heroic pilot of the Monitor that 


“After Captain Worden was wounded, my first orders from 
Lieutenant Greene were to move off and make for Fortress 
Monroe.” 


The unreliability of his testimony further appears as he 
continues the account of the battle in that letter: 


“Five times during the engagement we touched each other, 
and each time I fired a gun at her. I will vouch the 168 
pounds penetrated her sides. 

We were between two fires. The Minnesota on one side 
and the Merrimac on the other. The latter was retreating 
to Sewell’s Point and the Minnesota had struck us twice on 
the tower.” 


The obvious intent of that statement is to give the impres- 
sion that while the Virginia was retiring toward Sewell’s 
Point the Monitor was between her fire and that of the Min- 
nesota. Whereas, neither the Virginia nor the Minnesota 
fired a shot after the Virginia began her retirement toward 
Sewell’s Point, and the only time the Monitor was between 
the fire of those two, if at all, was before Captain Worden 
was wounded. 

The letter continues : 


“I knew if another shot should strike our pilot-house in 
the same place our steering apparatus would be disabled and 
we should be at the mercy of the batteries on Sewell’s Point.” 


The batteries on Sewell’s Point were not at any time during 
that engagement less than two miles distant from the Monitor ; 
and, as he continues a little farther on in his letter, 

“We had strict orders not to follow the Merrimac up,” it 
is plain that the danger he apprehended was not from Sewell’s 
Point, but that the possibility of another shot from the Vir- 
ginia hitting the Monitor in her sore spot on the pilot-house 
was a dominant influence in impelling him to take her so far 
from the place of the battle and not again expose her to the 
Virginia’s guns. She certainly was in no possible danger from 
the Sewell’s Point batteries, from two to three miles away ; 
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while to follow the Virginia there, which he says was strictly 
forbidden, was the only way to get within their range. 

It is difficult to imagine a situation more perplexing to a 
nervous nature than that which confronted Lieutenant Greene 
when the responsibility which Captain Worden had sustained 
for nearly four hours was suddenly imposed upon him by 
the peremptory command of his disabled superior, even if his 
mental and physical powers had been at their best. The duty 
was especially embarrassing as its transfer to him immediately 
followed the command of his predecessor to sheer the ship 
out of action, which left upon the new commander the deter- 
mination of the subsequent strategical policy while he was 
hampered by the necessity to weigh critically and correctly, 
the gravity of the circumstances which controlled the judg- 
ment of his former superior in ordering the retreat, and to 
decide how far those circumstances ought to govern his own 
management. In view of that latter consideration he would 
have needed no extenuation of his temporary inaction. The 
country would not have denied him credit for judicious cir- 
cumspection if he had fully and frankly described the events 
which occurred in connection with his command. 

The specious mental attitude in all of his discussions of 
the events connected with his command of the Monitor was 
persistent, and rendered him unable to give a consistent ac- 
count of the incidents of that episode. 

During the meeting on the deck of the Monitor at the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard, hereinbefore mentioned, he was invited 
to speak. Among other of his references to incidents in the 
fight with the Virginia, he said: 

“Once we ran out of the circle for a moment to adjust 
a piece of machinery and I learned that some of our friends 


feared that we were drawing out of the fight. The Merrimac 
took this opportunity to start for Norfolk. As soon as our 


machinery was adjusted we followed her, and got near enough 
to give her a parting shot.” 


He there again mixes different incidents which occurred 
at different dates and times. In his article of 1885, in the 
Century Magazine he ascribes the withdrawal of the Monitor 
to another cause; namely: 
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“In the confusion of the moment resulting from so serious 
an injury to the Commanding Officer, the Monitor had been 
moving without direction.” 


We must leave him to reconcile these different reasons for 
the Monitor's retreat. There was good enough reason in the 
condition of the Monitor's pilot house, to justify Greene in 
retiring from the contest for the purpose of determining the 
seriousness of that injury, and considering the judicious course 
to pursue thereafter. He had no reason to apologize for the 
retirement. It is the inconsistency of his reasons that is em- 
barrassing. 

I do not recall that the Monitor fired a parting shot after 
the Virginia began retiring, but if she did so, it was about the 
most futile act that any ship’s commander could have com- 
mitted, as the distance between the vessels at that time was 
considerably more than a mile. The Monitor's guns were 
muzzle-loading smooth bores and utterly unreliable for ac- 
curacy at one third that distance. 

Neither have I been able to find a word said or written by 
Worden, nor by any one except Greene, that any part of the 
machinery of the Monitor was at any time defective during 
the battle. On the contrary in his report of January 5, 1868, 
Worden expresses satisfaction in the way the turret machinery 
worked. 

The writer of this sketch recalls only one shot that was 
fired after the Virginia began her retirement, and that was 
discharged in an obvious spirit of defiance from one of the 
Virginia’s consorts just as it was disappearing behind Sewell’s 
Point from the place of observation where the writer was 
standing. The Virginia had already disappeared behind that 
point. 

Worden’s only reference to going out of action before he 
was wounded, is his reference to drawing away from the 
Virginia to replenish the store of ammunition in the turret. It 
was neither on that occasion nor when Worden sheered her 
out of action because of the injury to the pilot house and to 
himself that the Virginia “took the opportunity to start for 
Norfolk.” When she did take the opportunity it was more 
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than an hour later, and the Monitor was inactive in retreat 
at a distance of more than a mile with her commander appre- 
hending, as he says in his letter to his father, that a shot from 
“Sewell’s Point” then more than two miles away, might hit 
the broken bar in the Monitor's pilot house and disable her. 

An incontestible impeachment of his efforts to create the 
impression that the Monitor while under his command did not 
leave the vicinity of her encounter with the Virginia, is the 
statement in the report of Captain Van Brunt of the stranded 
Minnesota that “soon after the latter _ Monitor) stood 
down for Fortress Monroe,” etc. 

Greene’s need for mental repose was doubtless realized 
by the naval authorities, and he was relieved of the command 
of the Monitor by the following letter : 


“U. S. Steamer ‘Roanoke,’ Old Point, March 10, 1862. 


My Dear Mr. Greene. 

Under the extraordinary circumstances of the contest yesterday 
and the responsibility devolving upon me, and your extreme 
youth, I have suggested to Captain Marston to send on board 
the Monitor as temporary Commander, Lieutenant Selfridge, 
until the arrival of Commander Goldsborough, which will be 
in a few days. I appreciate your position, and you must appre- 
ciate mine, and serve with the same zeal and fidelity. 

Most truly, 


(signed) G. A. Fox.” 


Greene accepted this action in a highly commendable spirit, 
and Selfridge went aboard and took command at eight o’clock 
that night. 

As the Cumberland sank she carried down all the clothing 
of the officers and crew except what they were wearing, and 
many of them were nearly naked. When Lieutenant Selfridge 
reached the shore he was provided by the Quartermaster at 
Newport News with a suit of infantry officers’ uniform, and 
in that garb reported to the Naval Commander at Fortress 
Monroe. The reputation of his gallantry and zeal on the 
Cumberland had preceded him, and on the next day he was 
entrusted with the command of the Monitor. When he boarded 
that vessel to assume that duty Lieutenant Greene and her 
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other officers were just sitting down to dinner and were sur- 
prised at the appearance of an apparent infantry officer with 
an order directing him to take charge. 

Selfridge was in command only a few days, as the Navy 
Department had previously offered the command to Commander 
Will N. Jeffers, who at that time was on duty in the waters 
of North Carolina, and who soon reported accordingly. 

The Republic was grateful for the benefit partly derived 
from the interposition of the Monitor in restricting the zone 
of the Virginia’s depredations and in assuaging the panic in 
the maritime and littoral areas of the North, which the ap- 
pearance of the Virginia had aroused, and public sentiment 
would have condoned the Fabian caution which the retreat 
presumptively implied if the full facts had been frankly 
announced. 

While the Virginia was in dry dock at Norfolk after her 
fight with the Monitor, about 250 tons of protective iron two 
inches thick were put on her hull for a distance of three and 
one-half feet below her deck line; and her rifled guns were 
supplied with solid wrought iron projectiles, whose penetrating 
effect was believed by the Confederate authorities to be greater 
than the resistance of the plates of the Monitor's turret. The 
additional iron sheathing was estimated to have reduced her 
speed one mile an hour. Her remaining ports had been pro- 
tected by shutters. The Secretary of Navy stated in his letter 
of April 4th, that the Commander of the Norfolk Navy Yard 
reported that the Virginia was in better condition than before 
her engagement on the 8th and gth of March. 

The story of the Virginia and Monitor would not be com- 
plete without the full report of Captain Worden which is 
appended hereto. (p. 139 and f.) 

The next appearance of the Virginia in Hampton Roads 
was on the morning of April 11, 1862, accompanied by the 
Patrick Henry, Jamestown, and several smaller vessels and 
tugs. The Jamestown captured two brigs and a schooner 
which had anchored within the bar at the mouth of Hampton 
Creek too far from the Federal fleet for its protection, not- 
withstanding they had been officially warned of the hazard 
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they took. The Federal command at Fortress Monroe was 
not averse to these captures and made no move to prevent 
them as those in charge of the captured vessels had been 
warned of their hazardous exposure. 

Much has been written to imply and even claim that the 
Monitor and the Federal fleet evaded the Virginia, when she 
appeared off Sewell’s Point on the 11th of April and the 8th 
and 9th of May through doubt of the Monitor’s ability; but 
all imputations of that sort are sufficiently refuted by the 
sagacious opinion expressed in Flag Officer Tattnall’s letter 
of April 21, 1862, in which he says in referring to the elusive 
tactics of the Monitor and her consorts: 

“T am satisfied that their object in not accepting the challenge 
of the Virginia on her late trip to the Roads, was to draw the 
latter to Newport News, either with this view, or to entangle 
her in obstructions which I have reason to believe they placed 
there.” 


Tattnall’s foresight in that respect, as well as the reputation 
of the Federal fleet, in avoiding an engagement with the Vir- 
ginia, are fully vindicated by the following report of Flag 
Officer Goldsborough, dated April 12, 1862, to the Secretary 
of the Navy: 


“Had the Merrimac engaged the Monitor, which she might 
have done, I was quite prepared, with several vessels, to avail 
myself of a favorable moment and run her down. This ex- 
periment, however, must not be made too rashly, or until the 
right opportunity presents itself, as to fail in it would be to 
enable the Merrimac to place herself before Yorktown, etc.” 


The reference to Yorktown relates to the danger in which 
the right flank of the Federal Army marching toward Rich- 
mond, under General George B. McClellan, then besieging 
Yorktown, would have been exposed if the Virginia could 
have reached that position. 

On March 28, 1862 Assistant Secretary of War, P. H. 
Watson, wrote Secretary of War Stanton: 


“Yesterday I visited the Vanderbilt and found her preparations 
far advanced and that she is at any moment ready for action. 
Her steam is kept constantly up. There are seven steamers, 
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all ready to act as rams, with more or less efficiency and valor, 
but by their combined operations abundantly able to destroy 
the Merrimack. In my judgment it is impossible for the Merri- 
mack to come down to Fort Monroe without being sunk by 
the rams. She can run up the James River. She can attack 
Newport News, and do what she pleases above Fort Monroe, 
as the channel is too narrow and crooked to admit of the steam 
rams being worked against her with effect, but while remaining 
up there out of reach she can do us no harm.” 


These extracts from reports of the rival commanders fully 
dispose of all the melodramatic assertions about the respective 
merits of the vessels or their management, and show that the 
movements of the Monitor and the Federal fleet, relative to 
the appearance of the Virginia, were founded solely on ju- 
dicious strategical calculation, regardless of the relative battle 
efficiency of the two vessels. Tattnall did not underestimate 
the hazard of his reputation. He seems to have had no hal- 
lucinations on the subject of the invincibility of the Virginia, 
and there is an air of martyrdom as well as of doubt in his 
letter of April 10, 1862 to the Secretary of Confederate Navy: 


“I have been aware from the first that my command is dan- 
gerous to my reputation, from the expectations of the public, 
founded on the success of Commodore Buchanan, and I have 
looked to a different field from his to satisfy them. I shall 
never find in Hampton Roads the opportunity my gallant friend 
found.” 


On April 11, the Virginia came out of Elizabeth River and 
steamed toward the Monitor and the iron-clad Naugatuck and 
was fired upon several times by the latter. She fired one shot 
in reply and then returned to Craney Island with her consorts. 

The Virginia appeared in Hampton Roads again on May 
8th, when she confronted the Federal fleet, including the 
Monitor which was then engaged in shelling Sewell’s Point, 
but which retired as she approached. 

The last appearance of the Virginia in Hampton Roads was 
on the afternoon of May 9, 1862, when she steamed out of 
Elizabeth River and confronted the Federal fleet then shelling 
Sewell’s Point which in pursunace of previous instructions, 
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, retired. President Abraham Lincoln was present in a steam 
: tug with the Federal fleet. 
7 The evasive strategical policy of the Federal fleet above de- 
scribed was persisted in to the last, as appears from the report 
of Goldsborough on May 9th, referring to the Virginia's 
appearance on that date: 
“The Monitor had orders to fall back into fair channelway, 
and only to engage her (Merrimac) seriously in such position . 
that this ship (Minnesota) together with the merchant vessels . 


ed intended for this purpose, could run her down if any opportunity 
presented itself. 
the “The Merrimac came out but was more cautious than ever. 
; to The Monitor was kept well in advance and so that the Merri- 
ju- mac could have engaged her without difficulty had she been 
ttle so disposed, but she declined it, and soon returned and anchored 
ate under Sewell’s Point.” 
al- Lieutenant D. C. Constable, who commanded the iron-clad 
Na, Naugatuck, states in his report of May 9, 1862, in reference 
his to this appearance: 
7° “I received orders yesterday morning from Flag Officer 
Goldsborough to proceed with the vessel under my command, in 
company with a squadron composed of the steamers Susque- 
hanna, San Jacinto, Dacotah, Seminole, and Monitor, for the 
purpose of shelling Sewell’s Point Battery, to draw out, if 
possible, the steamer Merrimack into a position where she could 
be attacked simultaneously by the large steamers. My individual 
orders from the flag officer were to take a position for the 
nd purpose referred to, and engage the battery, and if the Merri- 
nd mack made her appearance to fall back out of the way to in- 
duce her to come out into the roads, so that she could be attacked 
jot by the large steamers which were then at anchor below the 
ts. fortress, * * * * * 
ay “I selected a position off the battery of the enemy within 
he distance varying from three quarters of a mile to a mile and a 
it, quarter (a distance of less than one quarter of the actual range 
Ny of our heavy gun), from which I threw shell into the enemy’s 
battery with good effect, until the Merrimack made her ap- 
as pearance coming out of Elizabeth River, when, with the rest 
of of the squadron, led by the flagship, we slowly retired toward 
ig Hampton Bar.” 
s Which conclusively refutes Goldsborough’s imputation above, 


that the Virginia declined to engage. 
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The writer of this monograph was a witness of each of 
the demonstrations of the Virginia, but fails to recall that 
she was the first to retire during either of them. 

The solicitude of President Lincoln on the subject of the 
Monitor's exposure, unsupported, appears in a dispatch from 
Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles, of March 10, 1862, 
in which he states “It is directed by the President that the 
Monitor be not too much exposed; that in no way shall any 
attempt be made to proceed with her unattended to Norfolk.” 

The unfettered common sense of that prodigy of the South- 
land clearly saw the expedient course to pursue under the 
circumstances, and by restricting the exposure of the Monitor, 
precluded the taking of a risk whose possible adverse outcome, 
if it should be added at that time to the enormous prestige 
which had accrued to the Confederate cause from the Vir- 
ginia’s victories, would have seriously furthered the foreign 
recognition so essential to the attainment of the object of the 
Confederate hopes. 

The experiments which the Confederate naval administra- 
tion had been making with their improved wrought-iron solid 
shot for use in the seven inch rifles on the Virginia, gave 
good reason for confidence that the eight inch walls of the 
Monitor's turret were not impervious to such projectiles. 
During the Virginia's engagements of the 8th and goth of 
March, the only projectiles available for use in those guns 
were light shell. But as the heavy nine inch bar in the pilot 
house of the Monitor had been broken, and her turret deeply 
indented by these frangible missiles, it was not unreasonable 
to expect more conspicious results from the use of solid shot. 

Lincoln with his usual sagacity realized that the issue of 
another isolated conflict between the Monitor and Virginia 
would be a matter of serious doubt, and that an adverse out- 
come would involve a problem of diplomatic significance too 
grave to incur for the mere gratification of a prompting for 
spectacular military effect. He was therefore averse to the 
taking of any risks, that could be judiciously avoided. 

One, H. K. Lawrence proposed to the Secretary of the 
Navy to put four submarine appliances under the Virginia 
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and blow her up for $300,000, and to turn the same trick on 
the Patrick Henry and Yorktown for $100,000 each, but evi- 
dently did not convince the secretary of the efficiency of 
his project for nothing came of it. 

One of the plans by which the Confederates proposed to 
capture the Monitor was to board her and throw a wet sail 
over the pilot house to obstruct the view of the pilot; to attack 
the turret, ventilators, smokestack and other openings with 
turpentine and other combustibles to be ignited, and to drive 
wedges between the turret and the deck to prevent its turning. 
But the Monitor’s crew were aware of the plan and prepared 
to repel an attack of that kind. 

On the morning of May 9, 1862, President Lincoln went to 
the Monitor and directed its commanding officer to reconnoiter 
Sewell’s Point to ascertain whether the Confederate forces 
had abandoned their work there, but not to violate the in- 
structions of the commander of the squadron by bringing on 
an engagement with the Virginia. This is perhaps the only 
time when a President of the United States delivered an 
order in person for a tactical movement on the field of battle. 
He was then in easy reach of Confederate shells from Sewell’s 
Point. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE VIRGINIA 


Early in the morning of May 10, a large detachment of 
Federal troops was landed on Willoughby’s Point, and so 
threatened Norfolk in the rear that the city was abandoned, 
which left the Virginia no other alternative than to retire 
from the Elizabeth River; battle with the Federal fleet; or 
be captured or destroyed. The first two were found imprac- 
ticable and she was set on fire by her own crew and blew 
up at 4:55 o’clock on the morning of the 11th. 

The embarrassing situation in which the Virginia was placed 
is completely described by Flag Officer Tattnall : 


On the next day (the 10th) at 10 o’clock A. M., we observed 
from the Virginia that the flag was not flying on Sewell’s Point 
Battery and that it appeared to have been abandoned. I dis- 
patched Lieutenant J. P. Jones, the Flag Lieutenant, to Craney 
Island, where the Confederate Flag was still flying, and he 
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learned that a large force of the enemy had landed on the 
bay shore and was marching rapidly on Norfolk; that the 
Sewell’s Point Battery was abandoned, and our troops were 
retreating. I then dispatched the same officer to Norfolk to 
confer with General Huger and Captain Lee. He found the 
Navy Yard in flames, and that all its officers had left by rail- 
road. * * * * * that the enemy were within half a mile of 
the city and that the Mayor was treating for its surrender. 

On the return to the ship he found that Craney Island and all 
the other batteries had been abandoned. It was now 7 o'clock 
in the evening and this unexpected information rendered prompt 
measures necessary for the safety of the Virginia. 

The pilots assured me that they could take the ship with a 
draft of 18 feet, within 40 miles of Richmond. Confiding in 
these assurances, and after consulting with the first and flag 
lieutenants, and learning that the officers generally thought it 
the most judicious course, I determined to lighten the ship at 
once and run up the river for the protection of Richmond. * * * 

Between one and two o’clock in the morning the first lieutenant 
reported to me, after the crew had worked for five or six 
hours and lifted the ship so as to render her unfit for action, 
the pilots had declared their inability to carry 18 feet above 
the Jamestown flats, up to which point the shore on each side 
was occupied by the enemy. 

On demanding from the Chief Pilot, Mr. Parrish, an ex- 
planation of this palpable deception, he replied that 18 feet 
could be carried after the prevalence of easterly winds, but that 
for the last two days they had been westerly. I had no time 
to lose. The ship was not in a condition for battle even with 
an enemy of equal force, and their force was overwhelming. 
I therefore determined, with the concurrence of the first and 
flag lieutenants, to save the crew for future service by landing 
them at Craney Island, the only road for retreat open to us, and 
to destroy the ship to prevent her falling into the hands of the 


enemy. 


The propriety of that decision is beyond question. 


Admiral Buchanan pays a very earnest and deserved com- 
pliment to Tattnall and the crew of the Virginia in his letter 
to Lieutenant Catesby ap R. Jones under date of June 19, 


1862, in which he writes: 


“There is one thing very certain. The destruction of the 
Virginia saved Richmond, for if you all had not been at the 
Bluff, (Drewry’s) Richmond would have been shelled and per- 
haps taken. I hear this from all sources.” 
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The Commander of the Monitor reported that the fire from 
Drewry’s Bluff was “remarkably well directed.” 

The importance of that service appears from the report of 
Flag Officer Goldsborough on May 12: 


“The Monitor and Stevens (Nangatuck) have both gone up 
the James River with orders from me to reduce all the works 
of the enemy as they go along * * * * * and then get up to 
Richmond * * * * * and shell the city into a surrender.” 


The iron-clad Galena was also in that flotilla. 

Tattnall was tried by a court martial on the charge of having 
improvidently destroyed the Virginia, but was unanimously 
acquitted. 

On the morning of May 11th the regiment to which I be- 
longed was in the intrenchments that had been erected for 
the defense of Norfolk from the land side, into which it had 
marched from Willoughby’s Point the preceding day. 

Shortly after daybreak I was sitting on the ground with 
my back toward Norfolk. I felt a tremor of the ground 
beneath me, and soon after a distinct roar. On looking to the 
southwest I saw an immense white cloud mounting the hori- 
zon, which announced the termination of the career of a 
vessel which, without a flaw in her rceord, had created a 
revolution in naval construction, furthered by the services of 
commanders and crew in every way worthy to share in her 
glory. 

While my regiment was on the wharf at Fortress Monroe, 
on the evening of May 9th, awaiting embarkation on the canal 
boats on which it was transported to Willoughby’s Point that 
night, en route for the occupation of Norfolk, I was conscious 
of a sense of peril more acute than I ever felt in any other 
place of danger. The wharf was piled high with boxes of 
infantry ammunition and other supplies. The covers of some 
of the ammunition boxes were off, and the contents of the 
boxes, consisting of paper cartridges, exposed to the sparks 
from the funnels of the puffing tugs in the near vicinity, any 
one of which might have caused an explosion that would 
have annihilated the expedition and produced disastrous 
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damage to the supplies stored there for the use of the Federal 
Army then advancing up the Peninsula toward Richmond. 

The only actions of any importance in which the Monitor 
was engaged after her encounter with the Virginia on March 
oth, were on the 8th of the succeeding May when she ex- 
changed a few shots with Sewell’s Point batteries; and on 
the 16th of that month when in company with the iron-clad 
Naugutuck, the armored Galena, and other vessels, she was 
engaged in the futile and disastrous attempt to reduce the 
fortifications at Drewry’s Bluff on the James River about 
eight miles below Richmond. She was hit three times in that 
action but the impacts only further demonstrated the impreg- 
nability of her armor to the heaviest smooth-bore projectiles 
then in use. The iron armor of her companion, the Galena, 
was perforated thirteen times with the loss of thirteen of her 
crew killed and eight wounded. 

The Monitor ended her career by foundering in a hurricane 
off Hatteras on December 31, 1862. 

The most inconclusive feature of the action between the 
Monitor and Virginia, in view of the admission of the com- 
mander of the Virginia that one of the Monitor's shots pro- 
pelled by the minimum powder charge, almost disabled the 
Virginia’s machinery, was the omission to put the endurance 
of the former’s guns to a severer test by largely increasing 
their powder charge, and to take more care and deliberation 
in aiming. But the Ordnance Bureau had given Captain 
Worden peremptory orders not to use more than the pre- 
scribed service charge of fifteen pounds, although subsequent 
experience proved that it might have been more than doubled 
with safety. 

While the conflict between the Virginia and Monitor did 
not determine that either of them was in design the better 
fighting implement, they each embodied features that are 
represented in the most approved modern ships. 

The main outstanding incontrovertible facts connected with 
that conflict are: 

The interposition of the Monitor and her vigorous and 
persistent aggressiveness so diverted the Virginia from her 
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attack upon the Minnesota that the destruction or capture of 
the latter, which otherwise would have been imminent, was 
delayed and finally averted through the structural impairment 
of the Virginia partly incurred during her conflict with the 
Monitor, that rendered her longer stay away from facilities 
for general repairs, precarious. 

The Monitor was withdrawn from the conflict under fire 
by order of her first Commander on account of injury received 
from the Virginia. 

The Monitor continued under her second commander to 
retreat from the locality of that conflict for a distance of more 
than a mile and stayed away during almost or more than an 
hour. 

During the absence of the Monitor the stranded Minnesota 
was thus abandoned to her own inadequate resources for her 
defense from destruction or capture by the Virginia and her 
consorts. 

The only Federal vessel within gun shot range of the Vir- 
ginia during the retreat of the Monitor was the grounded 
Minnesota whose commander admits in his report of March 
10, 1862 to the Secretary of the Navy, that as a consequence 
of that retreat of the Monitor he was in such abject despair 
of saving his ship from capture that he was contemplating her 
destruction when the Virginia withdrew. 

The Monitor did not attempt to return to the battle ground 
until after the Virginia had begun to retire therefrom of her 
own volition in unchallenged triumph, unpursued and un- 
threatened by any of her adversaries as Lieutenant Greene 
admits. 

As an eye witness, I observed the withdrawal of the Monitor 
from the conflict with the Virginia without pause until she 
was far beyond the effective range of the latter’s guns. The 
prestige lost to the Monitor by that retirement under fire, and 
by those sinister moments of indecision on the part of her 
second commander, was the prestige of victory gained by her 
opponent, regardless of the relative structural or personal 
damage sustained by them or of their relative structural de- 
sign, efficiency or defects. 
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The respective superiority in construction and power of 
offense is not the point at issue. The crux of the discussion 
is “which was the victor?” Certainly by all the principles 
which govern in armed conflicts, the contestant that remains 
after the other has fled is entitled to the honors of the battle. 
In that view there can be no question that the Virginia is 
entitled to that distinction. How long she should remain on 
the field of action after her antagonist withdrew was for her 
to decide. Her antagonist had abandoned the field to her 
with every appearance of a permanent defeat. That her 
antagonist returned after she had retired did not detract from 
her right to the major credit of the conflict. She did not re- 
tire under threat nor compulsion of her adversary. 

The sectional bitterness inimical to the best interest of the 
Republic, which the discussions of that battle have evoked, is 
essentially traceable to the erroneous impression created by 
the incomplete reports of the Monitor’s commanders and to 
the ungenerous and groundless intimation in the report of 
Lieutenant Greene, which was substantially reiterated in the 
report of Captain Worden, that the Virginia retired from the 
scene of action under the Monitor’s fire, and has placed both 
Worden and Greene on the professional and ethical defensive. 

It was by such misrepresentations that authors of many 
Northern school histories of the Civil War were misled into 
inaccurate narratives of the Monitor-Virginia conflict in Hamp- 
ton Roads, which have a mischievous influence on the minds 
of their readers by encouraging invidious exultation in the 
supporters of the Union during the Civil War, and inspiring 
a corresponding degree of justly indignant resentment on the 
part of those who sympathized with the Confederate cause. 

The main object of this monograph is to further harmony 
among my countrymen of every section by setting forth with 
an earnest purpose of impartiality, all the facts I have been 
able to recall from my own observation as a spectator of the 
contests between the Virginia and the Monitor and other 
vessels in Hampton Roads; from the records on the subject 
which I have been able to consult, and from the recollections 
of participants with whom I have conversed. 
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I feel assured that every noble minded citizen of the Re- 
public, whether of the North or South, and regardless of his 
judgment or sympathies concerning the merits of the policies 
and principles involved in the causes of the Civil War, is 
proud to be the fellow countryman of the breed that was 
represented in the heroic contestants on either side. 

While the Civil War was in progress and for a reasonable 
period thereafter, it was natural that the opponents in that 
contest, and their sympathizers, should be disposed to invest 
their narratives of the events of that war with their personal 
or partisan coloring. It is full time that the truth alone should 
appear regardless of the effect it may have upon the reputa- 
tions of the participants or the sentiments of others concerned. 
In that spirit I have made my investigation and submit their 
results. 


CAPTAIN WORDEN’S REPORT 


“Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 5, 1868. 
Sir: 

Recently learning that Lieut. Comdr. S. D. Greene, the ex- 
ecutive officer of the Monitor, in her conflict with the Merrimac 
in Hampton Roads, on the 9th of March, 1862, has been annoyed 
by ungenerous allusions to the fact that no official record ex- 
isted at the Department, in relation to my opinion of his con- 
duct on that occasion, I desire now to remedy a wrong which 
I regret should so long have existed, and to do justice to that 
gallant and excellent officer, as well as to all the officers and 
crew of the Monitor, who, without exception, did their duty so 
nobly in that remarkable encounter, by placing on the files of the 
Department the following report. 

In order to do full justice to him and to the others under my 
command, I beg leave to state narratively the prominent points 
in the history of that vessel from the date of my orders to 
her until the encounter with the Merrimac. 

I was ordered to her on the 13th January 1862, when she was 
still on stocks. Prior to that date Lieut. S. D. Greene had in- 
terested himself in her and thoroughly examined her construc- 
tion and design, and informed himself as to her qualities; and 
notwithstanding the many gloomy predictions of Naval Officers 
and of officers of the Mercantile Marine as to the great prob- 
ability of her sinking at sea, volunteered to go in her, and 
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at my request was ordered. From the date of his orders he 
applied himself unremittingly and intelligently to the study of 
her peculiar qualities and to her fitting and equipment. When 
she was nearly ready for putting in commission, I was author- 
ized by the Department to select a crew from the Receiving 
Ship North Carolina, or any other vessel of war in the harbor 
of New York. Under that authority I asked for volunteers 
from the North Carolina and the Frigate Sabine; and after 
stating fully to the crews of those vessels the probable dangers 
of the passage to Hampton Roads, and the certainty of having 
important service to perform after arriving there, had many 
more men to volunteer than was required. From them I selected 
a crew, and a better one no Naval Commander ever had the 
honor to command. 

She was put in commission on the * * * * day of February 
1862, and from that time until her day of sailing, Lieut. Greene 
and all the officers and crew displayed untiring energy and zeal 
in her fitting and equipment, and in the conduct of the several 
trials of her engines, turret, machinery, etc. 

She left the lower Bay of New York on the afternoon of 
the 6th of March, with a moderate wind from the West’d. 
and smooth sea, in tow of a small tug-boat, and accompanied 
by the U. S. Steamers Currituck and Sachem. About midday 
of the 7th, the wind has freshened to a strong breeze causing— 
in our then position off the Capes of the Delaware—a rough 
sea, which broke constantly and violently over her deck, and 
forcing the water in considerable quantities into the vessel 
through the hawse pipes, under the turret and in various other 
places. About 4 o’clock p. m. the wind and sea still increasing, 
the water broke over the smoke and blower pipes—the former 
6 feet and the latter 4 feet high—which wetting the blower 
bands, caused them to slip and finally to break. The blowers 
being thus stopped, there was no draft for the furnaces, and 
the engine and fire rooms became immediately filled with gas. 
The Senior Engineer, Mr. Isaac Newton and his assistants met 
the emergency with great determination, but were unable to 
fight against the gas, which, in a very short time prostrated 
them—apparently lifeless—upon the floor of the engine-room, 
from which they were rescued and carried to the top of the 
turret, where they finally revived. With motive power thus 
useless for propulsion or pumping, the water which was entering 
the vessel in many places, was increasing rapidly. The hand 
pump was used and men set to work bailing; but with little 
effect. The tug-boat having us in tow, was ordered to head 
inshore, but being light and of moderate power, she could 
move us but slowly against wind and sea. 
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Between 7 and 8 o’clock however, we got into smoother water 
and were enabled to so far clear the engine-room of gas, as 
to permit the blower bands to be repaired and the blowers 
to be gotten into motion, and by 8 o’clock were on our course 
again, with the engines going slowly and a comparatively smooth 
sea. This lasted until shortly after midnight, when in crossing 
a shoal the sea suddenly became rough again, broke violently 
over the deck, causing fears of another disaster to the blowers. 
The wheel ropes too, became entangled and jammed and for half 
an hour—until it was cleared—the vessel yawed unmanage- 
ably and seriously endangered the towing hawser which for- 
tunately held, and in a short time we were clear of the shoal 
and in smooth water again. 

From this time no further serious mishap occurred, and 
about 4 o'clock p. m. of Saturday March 8th, we passed Cape 
Henry Light and soon after heard heavy firing in the direction 
of Fortress Monroe, indicating an engagement, which I rightly 
concluded to be with the Merrimac. I immediately ordered the 
vessel stripped of her sea rig, turret keyed up and in every way 
to be prepared for action. About midway between Cape Henry 
and Fortress Monroe, a pilot boat came alongside and gave us a 
pilot, from whom we learned of the advent of the Merrimac, 
the disaster to the Congress and Cumberland and the generally 
gloomy condition of affairs in Hampton Roads. 

About 9 o’clock p. m. we anchored near the Frigate Roanoke, 
Capt. Marston—the senior officer present—to whom I reported, 
and who suggested that I should: go to the assistance of the 
Frigate Minnesota, then aground off Newport News. Finding 
difficulty in getting a pilot I accepted the services of Act. 
Master Saml. Howard, who earnestly volunteered for that 
service, and under whose pilotage we reached the Minnesota 
about 11:30 o'clock p. m. when I reported to Captain Van 
Brunt, her commanding officer, and anchored near him at 
about 1 o'clock a. m. of Sunday March oth. He hoped to get 
his ship afloat at high water—about 2 o’clock—but failed to do 
so. At daylight the Merrimac with several consorts, was dis- 
covered at anchor under Sewell’s Point. I went at once to see 
Captain Van Brunt, whose vessel was still aground, a good 
deal damaged from the attack of the day before, and in a helpless 
condition. After a few minutes conversation with him in re- 
lation to the situation of affairs, I left, telling him that I would 
develop all the qualities, offensive and defensive, possessed by 
the “Battery” under my command to protect his vessel from 
the attack of the Merrimac, should she come out again; and 
that I had great faith in her capabilities. Soon after reaching 
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my vessel and at about 7:30 o'clock a. m., the Merirmac was 
observed to be underway accompanied by her consorts, steaming 
slowly. I got underway as soon as possible and stood directly 
for her, with crew at quarters, in order to meet and engage 
her as far away from the Minnesota as possible. As I ap- 
proached the enemy, her wooden consorts turned and stood 
back in the direction from which they had come, and she turned 
her head up stream against the tide, remaining nearly stationery, 
and commenced firing. At this time—about 8 o’clock a. m— 
I was approaching her on the starboard bow, on a course nearly 
at right angles with her line of keel, reserving my fire until 
near enough, that every shot might take effect. I continued to 
so approach until within very short range, when I altered my 
course parallel with hers but with bows in opposite directions, 
stopped the engine and commenced firing. In this way I passed 
slowly by her within a few yards, delivering fire as rapidly 
as possible, and receiving from her a rapid fire in return, both 
from her great guns and musketry, the latter aimed at the 
pilot house hoping undoubtedly to penetrate it through the 
lookout holes and to disable the commanding officer and helms- 
man. At this period I felt some anxiety about the turret ma- 
chinery, it having been predicted by many persons that a heavy 
shot with great initial velocity striking the turret, would so 
derange it as to stop its working; but finding that it had been 
twice struck and still revolved as freely as ever, I turned back 
with renewed confidence and hope, and continued the engage- 
ment at close quarters, every shot from our guns taking effect 
upon the huge sides of our adversary, stripping off the iron 
freely. Once during the engagement I ran across and close 
to her stern, hoping to disable her crew, which I could not 
have missed by more than two feet. 

Once after having passed upon her port side, in crossing her 
bow to get between her and the Minnesota again, she steamed 
up quickly and finding that she would strike my vessel with her 
prow or ram I put the helm “hard-a-port” giving a broad 
sheer, with our bow towards the enemy’s stern, thus avoiding 
a direct blow and receiving it at a sharp angle on the star- 
board quarter, which caused it to glance without inflicting any 
injury. 

The contest so continued, except for an interval of about fifteen 
minutes, when I hauled off to remedy some deficiency in the 
supply of shot in the turret, until near noon, when being within 
10 yards of the enemy, a shell from her struck the pilot-house 
near the lookout hole, through which I was looking, and ex- 
ploded fracturing one of the “logs” of iron of which it was 
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composed, filling my face and eyes with powder, utterly blinding 
and in a degree stunning me. The top of the pilot-house too 
was partially lifted off by the force of the concussion, which 
let in a flood of light, so strong as to be apparent to me, blind 
as I was, and caused me to believe that the pilot-house was 
seriously disabled. I therefore gave orders to put the helm to 
starboard and sheer off and sent for Lieut. Greene and directed 
him to take command. I was then taken to my quarters and 
had been there but a short time, when it was reported to me that 
the Merrimac was retiring in the direction of Norfolk. In 
the meantime Lieut. Greene, after taking his place in the pilot- 
house and finding the injuries there less serious than I supposed, 
had turned the vessel’s head again in the direction of the enemy, 
to continue the engagement; but before he could get at close 
quarters with her she retired. He therefore very properly 
returned to the Minnesota and lay by her until she floated. 

The Merrimac having been thus checked in her career of 
destruction and driven back crippled and discomfitted, the 
question arises, should she have been followed in her retreat to 
Norfolk? That such a course would commend itself very 
temptingly to the gallantry of an officer and be difficult to 
resist is undeniable. Yet I am convinced that under the con- 
dition of affairs then existing at Hampton Roads and the great 
interests at stake there—all of which were entirely dependent 
upon the Monitor—good judgment and sound discretion for- 
bade it. It must be remembered that the pilot-house of the 
Monitor was situated well forward in her bows, and that it 
was quite considerably damaged. In following in the wake of 
the enemy, it would have been necessary—in order to fire clear 
of the pilot-house—to have made broad “yaws” to starboard 
or port, involving in the excitement of such a chase, the very 
serious danger of grounding in the narrower portions of the 
channel and near some of the enemy’s batteries, whence it 
would have been very difficult to extricate her, possibly involving 
her loss. Such a danger her commanding officer would not 
in my judgment have been justified in encountering, for her loss 
would have left the vital interests in all the waters of the 
Chesapeake Bay at the mercy of future attacks from the 
Merrimac. Had there been another ironclad in reserve at that 
point to guard those interests, the question would have pre- 
sented a different aspect which would not only have justified 
him in following but perhaps made it his imperative duty to 
do so. 

The fact that the battle with the Merrimac was not more 
decided and prompt, was due to the want of knowledge of the 
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endurance of the XI-inch Dahlgren guns with which the Monitor 
was armed, and which had not been fully tested. Just before 
leaving New York I received a peremptory order from the 
Bureau of Ordnance to use only the prescribed service charge— 
viz r5 lbs.—and I did not feel justified in violating those instruc- 
tions at the risk of bursting one of the guns, which placed as 
they were in turret would almost entirely have disabled the 
vessel. Had I been able to have used the 30 lb. charges, which 
experience has since shown the guns capable of enduring, there 
is littke doubt in my mind that the contest would have been 
shorter and the result more decided. Further—the crew had 
been ‘but a few days on board, the weather bad, mechanics 
at work on her up to the time of sailing, and sufficient op- 
portunity had not been afforded to practice them properly 
at the guns, the mode of manipulation which was entirely novel. 
A few days at Hampton Roads to have drilled them and gotten 
the gun and turret gear. in smooth working order—which from 
having been constantly wet on the passage was somewhat 
rusted—would have enabled the guns to have been handled 
more quickly and effectively and with better results. 

And now Sir, I desire to express my high appreciation of 
the zeal, energy and courage displayed by every officer and man 
under my command during this remarkable combat, as well as 
during the tryiug scenes of the passage from New York. I 
commend one and all most heartily to the favorable consideration 
of the Department and of the country. 

Lieut. Greene, the executive officer, had charge in the turret 
and handled the guns with great courage, coolness and skill, 
and throughout the engagement, as in the equipment of the 
vessel and on her passage to Hampton Roads, exhibited an 
earnest devotion to duty unsurpassed in my experience; and 
for which I had the honor, in person, to recommend him to 
the Department and to the Board of Admirals (some three 
years since) for advancement, in accordance with the precedent 
established in the case of Lieut. Comdr. Thornton, the ex- 
ecutive officer of the Kearsarge. I beg leave now most res- 
pectfully and earnestly to reiterate that recommendation. 

Acting Master Saml. Howard, who volunteered as pilot stood 
by me in the pilot-house during the engagement and behaved 
with courage and coolness. He has since been promoted to 
Acting Volunteer Lieutenant for his services on that occasion. 

Chief Engineer A. C. Stimers, U. S. N., made the passage 
in the vessel to report upon the performance of the machinery, 
&c., and performed useful service during the engagement in 
manipulating the turret. 
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First Assistant Engineer Isaac Newton, the chief engineer 
of the vessel and his assistants, managed the machinery with 
attention and skill, and gave prompt and correct attention to 
all the signals from the pilot-house. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster W. F. Keeler and Captain’s 
Clerk Danl. Toffey, made their services very useful in trans- 
mitting my orders to the turret. 

Peter Williams, quartermaster, was at the helm by my 
side and merited my admiration by his cool and steady handling 
of the wheel. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


John L. Worden, 
Captain. 
Hon. Gideon Welles, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 
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MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL AND GENERAL 
COURT, 1622-1629 


(From the Originals in the Library of Congress) 


(Continued from XXX, 361.) 


A Cor at James Citty the 4 of March 1628. p'sent. 


Doctor : Pott. 
Capt: Smyth. 
Capt: Mathewes. 
Secretary. 
ffarrar. 

At this Co't was brought in the will of Gilbert Peppit, gen. 
and proved to bee this last will and testamt uppon the oathes of 
Zachary Cripps and George Woodcocke and that hee was of 
p'fecte sense and memory at the making thereof. 

Whereas it appeared that Mathew Cavell for the consideracon 
of twelve pounds ten shillinges paid into the hands of S' Edwin 
Sandis Knight then treasurer for Virginia was to take upp 
fifty acres of land in the said Country of Virginia, And for 
that the said Mathew is deceased and Thomas Cavell his sonne 
moved this Cott to grant him leave to take upp the said fifty 
acres It is ordered that hee shall have liberty to take upp the 
same in any place w*in this Colony soe as the same bee not 
formerly made Choice of Provided that hee doe make proofe 
that hee is the next and right heire to the said Mathew Cavell. 

At this Cott was taken into Consideracon the placing of 
Lazarus Martin’, Minister who arrived in the London Marchant 
and as yett is not p'vided for in any Cure or charge Whereuppon 


*It is evident that there were a number of ministers in Virginia the 
early part of the Seventeenth century whose names have not appeared 
in any of our histories. 
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it was thought fitt and accordingly ordered that hee should have 
the two plantacons of the Neckofland and the College under his 
Care And for that those places doe not conteyne any sufficient 
a number of Inhabitants as hee might expecte to yeild him a 
Competent meanes p'porconable to his paines and ministry. It 
is thought Convenient if soe bee the Inhabitants and planters 
shall willingly Condiscende therein that the dues and titles in 
the same bee augmented in such p*porcon as may give him Con- 
temtmt and incourage him to labor diligently in his Calling. 

Whereas M* George Keth is lately arrived, and by his 
dep'ture from Elizabeth Citty into England the place hee for- 
merly held is allready furnished and p'vided for wherby hee is 
now destitute of a Chardge wherein to p"forme his Calling and 
Ministry, The Co't hath thought fitt to order that those new 
plantacons scituate betweene Maries Mount and Waters his 
Creeke bee for the tyme beeing joyned into one prishe and 
Contribute to the mainteynance of the said M* Keth such tythes 
and duties as shall bee belonging unto him. 

William Barnes is imprisoned at the suit of Thomas Crumpe 
untill hee make him satisfaccon. 

It is ordered that a warrant shall bee directed to M* Grevill 
Pooly and Edward Auborine to appeare. 

At this Cott Roger Saunders p'ferred his suit against Rich- 
ard Popeley uppon a bond of fower hundred pounds sterling, 
and for that hee affirmeth that hee hath beene dampnified to 
the value of 2600'' tob. w™ hee hath satisfied unto John Army 
or given him security therefore. The Cort hath ordered that 
the said Richard Popeley shall dischardg a bill wherein the 
said John Army indebted to M: Thomas fflint in goo" of 
Tobaccoe and dischardge on other bill wherein the Saunders 
stands bounde unto John Army for the paymt of 800" of 
tobaccoe and shall delyver one new man unto the said Saunders 
to serve him all his tyme of covennte, the said Saunders to 
choose him out of five of Popelys new servants And that the 
said Popley shall binde himselfe twelve servants and his plan- 
tacon to p*forme the same. 

At this Cott was taken into Consideracon what Course was 
best to bee held w® the Indians in generall It was concluded 
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that the order of Cot made the last daie of January last past 
should stand in force; But as concerning a p‘ticular Indian 
w™ came in voluntarily amongst us: ffor that it Could not be 
p'supposed that hee knew of our breaking off the former 
treaty of peace w™ their Cominge so suddenly unto us after 
the messengers were sent awaie w a messuage to that effecte, 
It was thought fitt in reguard they have not begunn w us nor 
killed any of our men first, And for that it is conceaved that 
by that meanes they may happily bee w*held from offering 
us any further injuries w™ is not uneasie for them to effecte 
Considering the weakness of dyvers of o* stragling plantacons, 
that hee shall bee delyvered upp to the hands of his Country- 
men, and w**all a messuage to bee tould them that we are 
resolved to breake off the treaty of peace w™ them in Vir- 
ginia they have beene soe false unto us in all the Condicons 
Concluded and agreed on, And especially for that they have 
frequented our plantacons and pressed uppon our howses 
Contrary to the first and principall Article, And further have 
killed many of our hogs and Cattel and done injuries to divers 
of our men hunting in the woods. 

Whereas it appeared that Nicholas * * * * * * was to serve 
M: Thomas Willoughby untill the age of [illegible] The 
said M* Willoughby did now signifie to this Cort that hee is 
Content to accepte the said Nicholas to serve him fower yeares 
after this p'sent day and then to set him free. 


A Cort at James Citty the 5 of March 1628 p'sent 


Doctor Pott. 
Capt: Smyth. 
Capt: Mathewes. 
Secretary 
Mr ffarrar. 

Robte Poole gent sworne and examined sayth that about 
the midle of May 1625 this exa’iat being at Cap: William 
Tucker his howse at Elizabeth Citty w™ Leift Gilbert Peppett, 
Henry Henett, marriner, and Walter Williams marchant, heard 
the said Cap: Tucker make offer of fower thousand weight 
of tobaccoe unto the said Walter Williams and to paie the 
same unto him p'sently in the behalfe of Capt Michaell Mar- 
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shart for the use of M* William Lucas to be sent home in the 
shipp called the Supply. 

At this Cort Capt. Samuell Mathewes made over unto Zach- 
ary Cripps gent one hundred acres of land accrewing by vertue 
of the transportacon of Thomas Dryhurst and Mathew Liveing 
who came in the Shipp the Neptune 1618 whereuppon the 
Cort graunted that a patent for the said one hundred acres 
should bee made unto the said Zacharie Cripps Scituate at 
the mouth of Warwick Ryver abutting upon [illegible] and 
Leift Gilbert Peppett his land. 

John Southerne gent sworne and exaied sayth that hee 
being in his owne house, the Provost Marshall being to execute 
his office by setting an unruly fellowe in the stockes did Charge 
the standers by in the kinges name to bee adying and assisting 
unto him, amongst whome were then and there p*sent Charles 
Waller John Virgo and Robte Hutchenson w™ parties this 
dept very well knew who did not only not ayde and assist 
him but went away laughing. 

It is ordered that John Virgoe for refus[ing] to assist [the] 
Provost Marshall in the execution of his office [shall] paie 
forty pounds of tobacco for a fine and [shall give] suerties 
for his good behavio’. 

The said Virgo did then acknowledg to owe unto o* sov- 
eraigne lord the King forty pounds [of tobaccoe] w™ con- 
dicon to appeare at the next Quarter Cort and in the meane 
tyme to bee of the good behavio’. 

This daie the whole body of the Councell nowe remayning 
and resident in the Colony did according to his Ma** letters 
patents assemble themselves, and after full and serious Con- 
sideracon did electe and Choose John Pott Esqr to bee the 
p’sent Governo’ of and for this Colony of Virginia. 


A Cort at James Citty the * * * of March Ae 1628 p'sent 
John Pott Esqr Gouerno &c 
Capt: Smyth. 
Secretary. 
Mr ffarrar. 
Richard Peck aged 25 yeares or thereabouts sworne and 
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ex’aied syth that uppon the eight daie of february last past 
Thomas Godby being at the Howse of W™ Parker at Merry 
poynt, this depont and dyvers others being then there in Com- 
pany w™ him, after supper they dranke out betweene them 
a bottle of burnt clarett wine conteyning five pints or there- 
abouts, and the said Godby dranke for his share thereof about 
some fower cupps at w™ tyme M* Conges boate running 
agrounde on the sholes against the said howse William Bently 
being in her came into the howse and asked if that were their 
orders to heare men call and not come to helpe them out of 
the water whereunto Godby answered, doe yo" thinke wee 
have nothing to doe but to fetch yo" out of the water. To 
w” Bently replyed hold yo" peace noebody speaketh to yo" 
after w many jesting wordes passed betweene the said Bently 
and Godby, amongst w* Godby gave Bently many provoking 
wordes, and after that Bently said to Godby shall wee tosse 
some balls whereuppon Godby said if yo" tosse balls to mee 
I will tosse the Cup in yor face and not long after (many 
words having first past betwixt them) Godby called Bently 
rogue or rascall or both and Bently did the like to him, and 
thereuppon p’sently the said Bently sitting uppon the forme 
on the left side of Godby strooke him of from the said forme 
and p'sently rose upp and gave him a kick as hee lay uppon 
the Ground. Then the Company there p'sent tooke upp the 
said Godby and sett him on a chair and then Godby com+ 
playned saying oh my side after w* hee walked two or three 
tournes crosse the howse, and then William Parker led him 
toward this exaia’ts howse and by the way having occasion 
to unloose a poynt hee could not sitt but tumbled downe Cry- 
ing out, oh Bently thou hast killed mee repeating the same 
words often, and also said of himselfe I am Cruelly faxed 
and repeated the same likewise very often After w™ the said 
Parker this deponent and some others Carryed him backe to 
Parker’s howse And in the morning Godby was founde dead 
in tha said howse and this is all this dept can saie. 

William Parker aged 22 yeares or thereabouts sworne and 
exa’ied sayth that uppon the eight daie of february last past, 
one Thomas Godby at Elizabeth Citty being at this exai’ts 
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howse w* some six others in Company after they had supped 
they had a bottle of burnt Clarett wine Conteyning about 
five pints, and the said Thomas Godby dranke about fower 
Cupps of the same And this exa’iate sayth hee was a little 
light headed w™ drinke and after about eleven of Clocke at 
night William Bently Came to this exa’ats house alsoe in a 
boate, and when hee was Come into the howse hee asked, 
why would none of the howse light us upp, and then Thomas 
Godby answered was any body bound to bring yo" light to 
1etch yo" of from the water then William Bently replyed 
noe body speaketh to yo" then all sitting by the fire they began 
to jest one w® another, And Bently called Godby Cuckold 
To w hee said I were as good be a Cuckold as a Cuckold 
maker and Called Bently Rogue or knave, whereuppon Bently 
sitting uppon a forme on the left hand of Godby stroke the 
said Godby w™ his right hand (as this ex’aiate taketh it and 
felled him from the forme, and then p'sently Bently rose and 
kicked Godby and then the Company there parted them and 
tooke Bently from him and then Godby got upp and gott uppon 
a Chest and Cryed out o my belly and my side whereuppon 
this ex’aiat advised the said Godby to goe to the next house 
to sleepe, and thereuppon the said Godby went out w* this 
dept [illegible] and there this dept left him and Retorned 
[to his] owne howse, and wt*in a q™ of an hower after [the] 
said Godby was brought backe again to this dep** howse and 
there was laide uppon a bed, and Cryed out o M* Bently 
yo" have killed mee repeating the same divers tymes, and 
saying Lord have mercy uppon us Lord Jesus receave my 
soule after w* hee lay very quiett and this dept thinking him 
to bee a sleep left him and in the morning hee was found dead. 

Hereuppon said Bently was indited by the name of William 
Bently late of Grangers poynte, Taylor, for that hee the eight 
daie of February in the fourth yeare of the reigne of our 
soveraigne Lord Charles by the grace of god of England Scot- 
land ffrance and Ireland king defendo" of the faith &c at 
the howse of one William Parker Scituate at the plantacon 
Called Merry poynt by force and armes uppon one Thomas 
Godby late of Elizabeth Citty planter at the said howse in the 
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peace of our soveraigne Lord the King and then being made 
an assaulte and affray, and the said Thomas Godby then and 
there w™ his left hand, uppon the left eare felloniously w™ 
his foote did kicke of w stroke and kicking the said Thomas ~ 
Godby the nynth daie of february in the yeare aforesaid in 
the morning dyed, and for the said William Bently the said 
Thomas Godby the said nynth daie of february in the yeare 
aforesaid felloniously did kill against the peace of our said 
soveraigne Lord the King his Crowne and Dignity. 

Uppon w indictmt the said William Bently pleaded not 
Guilty, and for his tryall put himself uppon the Country vizt 


Richard Kingsmill Edward Cage Thomas Bagwell 
John Southerne Thomas Crumpe Marmaduke Rayner 
Thomas Harwood John Harris Elmer Phillipps 
John Bridges John Johnson ffrancis ffowler 


W= Jury being Impaneled and sworne to enquire of the said 
felony uppon delyvering upp their verdict founde the said 
Bently guilty of manslaughter, And hee being asked what hee 
had to say for himselfe that hee ought not to dye demaunded 
his Clergie* whereuppon hee was d’d to the Ordinary &c. 

At this Cot was a lease graunted unto Thomas Delmaio* 
of a Certaine small slipp of land lying at Goose hill conteyning 
three acres abutting westerly uppon the land of Dame Eliz- 
abeth Dale Easterly uppon Goose hill Marshe Southerly to- 
wards the main River and Northerly on the Iland. 


(To be continued) 


*In cases of manslaughter, a person who could read could claim 
“benefit of clergy,” and be burnt in the hand. It is probable that at 
this time the “burning” had become a mere form. This freed the pris- 
oner from other punishment. 
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(Continued ) 


Adkinson, Tho 
Adkinson, Henry 
Armestone, Joshua 
Adams, Anne 
Argo, James 
Abbitt, Francis 
Aperson, 
Allen, Rich’d 


Baker, Jn° 
Bentley, Jn° 
Best, Edw¢ 
Burwell, Lewis 
Beckett, Tho 
Bray, James 
Bryon, Jn° 
Bingley, James 
Benham, Jn* 
Brown, James 
Bower, 
Broadnax, W™ 
Bayley, Wm. 
Black, Geo. 
Bush, Jn* 
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Ballard, Tho 
Bray, David 
Burton, Ralph 


Blankett, Henry 


Brand, Rich* 
Breeding, Jn° 


Bruer, Shackfield 


Blackley, W™ 
Barratt, W™ 
Barron, Tho 
Blankes, Henry 
Bagby, Tho 
Barnes, Francis 
Brackitt, Tho 
Brown, 
Ruxton, Sam’! 
Bimms, Christ? 
Ballard, W= 
Boman 

Benge, Robt 


Center, Jn° 
Clerk, Wm 
Charles, Phill 
Capell, Tho 
Cearley, W™ 
Clerk, Robt. 
Clerk, Sarah 
Cole, Rich* 
Cooper, Tho 
Cook, 
Cosby, Charles 
Crawley, Robt. 
Cryer, Geo. 
Cobbs, Ambrose 
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Cock, Jonathan 250 
Cowles, Thomas 675 
4850 

D 
Dorman, Jn° 100 
Drummond, W™ 150 
Deane, Jn° 150 
Duckitt, Abraham 290 
Danzee, Jn° Jacob Coignan 4III 
Deane, Tho 80 
Deane, W™ 100 
Drummond, Jn° 200 
Deane, Tho 150 
Duke, Tho 750 
Davey, Francis 778 
Doby, Jn° 300 
Duke, Henry, Jun" 1000 
Davis, Geo 5° 
Duke, Henry, Esqr. 2986 

E 
Elerby, Eliz® 600 
Edmunds, Eliz” 175 
Eggleston, Joseph 550 
Eglestone, Benj* 1375 
2700 

F 
Fearecloth, Tho 277 
Farthing, W™ 50 
Frayser, Jn° 250 
Fox, W™ 50 
Fonace, Stephen 150 
Fish, Jn° 100 


Freeman, Geo 197 
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Farrbush, 400 
Flanders, Francis 350 

1824 

G 

Goodrich, Benj* 1650 
Gwin, Jn° 100 
Garey, Tho 60 
Guilsby, Tho 300 
Graves, Joseph 250 
Goss, Charles 171 
Goodall, Jn° 400 
Geddes 476 
Gill, Jn° 100 
Green, Tho 050 
Gregory, Nich. 50 
Green, Wm. 100 
Genings, Phill 400 
Gibson, Gibey 150 
Goodman, John 275 
Grice, Aristotle 700 
Greene, Tho 500 

5882 

H 

Hudson, W= 50 
Herd, Zeph 100 
Hadley, Dyonitia 100 
Hall, Jno. 50 
Harvey, Geo. 1425 
Howard, Jn° 25 
Hughes, Geo. 250 
Hanfield, Mich. 
Hudson, Geo. 100 
Hudson, Leonard 170 
Hood, John 250 


Harris, 140 
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Hamner, Nich» 500 
Henley, Leonard 360 
Hooker, Edw* 1067 
Higgins, Jn° 75 
Henley, Jn° 100 
Holiday, Tho 250 
Hitchcock, John 100 
Holeman, James 150 
Hubert, Matt 1834 
Hendcock, Robt 300 
Haley, James 310 
Hook, Mich. 260 
Hill, Tho. 310 
Hatfield, Rich* 100 
Hilliard, Jerimiah 225 
Hilliard, John 200 
Hopkins, John 120 
Hunt, Wm. 1300 
Hix, John 115 
Harrison, Wm. 150 
Hawkins, John 200 
Hix, Joseph 100 
Harrison, Benj* Jr 100 

10936 

J 

Inch, Jno. 30 
Inglis, Mongo 1300 
Jones, Fred 300 
Jenings, Edw* [Edmund] Esqr. 200 
Jaquelin, Edw* 400 
Jeffrys, Tho 60 
Jackson, Eliz” 200 
Jackson, Rich* 150 
Jeffrys, Matt 100 
Johnson, Antho 100 
Jones, Wm. 50 
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Johnson, John 260 
Jones, Wm. 115 
Jordan, John 1000 
4265 

K 
Knewstup 150 

L 
Lawrence, Rich* 250 
Ludwell, Phil, Esqr. 6626 
Lattoon, John 75 
Lund, Thomas 100 
Lillingtone, Benj* 100 
Lidie, Robt. 500 
Loftin, Corneles 200 
Lightfoot, Phil 1650 
Lightfoot, John, Esq’ 250 
Love, Jn° 100 
Loftin, Corneles, Jun" 200 
Livey, Wm. 58 
10106 

M 
Mookins, Roger 160 
Macklin, Wm. 300 
Marston, Wm. 150 
Morris, Edw‘, Jun’ 100 
Manningaren 150 
Marston, Tho. 1000 
Martin, Rich* 150 
Maples, Tho. 300 
Mattlow, Jn° 170 
Morris, James 800 
Morris, David 170 
Myers, Wm. Jun’ 100 
Mountfort,Tho 600 


Morris, John 
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Marble [Marrable?] Geo. 135 
Mallard, Poynes 100 
Morryman, James 300 
Morecock, Tho 700 
Meekinge, Tho 175 
Marraw, Dennis 30 
Major, John 100 
Major, John 100 
5885 
N 
Norrell [Norvell] Hugh 328 
Nicholson, Jn° 144 
Nicholls, Henry 100 
Nailer, Wm. 300 
O‘Mooney, Mary 126 
998 
Pp 

Prince, George 50 
Page, John - 1700 
Page, Mary goo 
Pigot, Benj* 
Pall, Wm. 450 
Parker, Tho. 1650 
Peper, Stephen 100 
Phillips, Jn° 300 
Pattison, Alex 100 
Perkins, Charles 320 
Philips, Edw* 100 
Philips, Wm. 300 
Pearman, Wm. 270 
Pearman, Jn° 200 
Pendexter [Poindexter], Tho. 550 
Parish, Tho 100 


Pattisson, Tho 200 
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Parke, Dan" Esq' 1800 
Pattison, Catherine 150 
9330 

R 
Rhods, Randall 50 
Ryder, Mary 50 
Rhodes, Francis 100 
Rovell, Jn° 50 
Revis, Wm. 150 
Russell, Sam"! 350 
1050 

Stafford, Mary 210 
Sanders, Jn° 50 
Sewell, Jn° 75 
Sprattley, Jn° 350 
Smith, Clerist° 450 
Short, Jn° go 
Smallpage, Robt. 190 
Santo, Robt. 100 
Smith, Jn° 114 
Slade, Wm. 80 
Soane, Henry 750 
Sykes, Burnard 1012 
Selvey, Jacob 50 
Sharp, Jn° 800 
Shaley, Jn° 150 
Simes, Wm. 650 
Sorrell, Mary 500 
Sherman, 500 
6121 

Tinsley Edw* 100 
Tinsley, Rich* 100 
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Tomson, James 100 
Thackson, John 289 
Tyery, Wm. 1590 
Thurson, John 500 
Thomas, Wm. 150 
Tyler, Henry 730 
Tullett, John 625 
Thomas, Hanah 100 
Thomson, Henry 150 
Tevine, Tho 100 
Thomas, Jn° 250 

4784 

Vaughan, Henry 1900 
Udall, Matthew 50 
Verney, Wm. 50 
Vaiding, Isaac 300 

2300 

WwW 

Weathers, Tho. 130 
Wood, Rich* 130 
Whitaker, Wm. 320 
Waid, Tho. 100 
Weldon, Sarah 100 
Whaley, Mary 200 
Winter, Tim 250 
Wilkins, Sam" 170 
Wright, Sam" 100 
Winter, Wm. 100 
Williams, Matt 75 
Walker, Alex 500 
Williamson, John 120 
Walker, David 150 
Walker, Alex. Jun" 2025 
Warberton, Tho. 190 
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Weldey, Geo 317 
Wragg, Tho 500 
Wooten, Jn° 150 
Willson, Jn° 140 
Wilkins, Tho 600 
Wood, Edw* 300 
Wood, Tho 200 
Walker, David 100 
Ward, Robt. 800 
Wright, Mary 175 
Woodward, Lanslett 650 
Woodward, John 650 
Woodward, Geo. 350 
Woodward, Sam" 350 
Waid, Henry 150 
Waid, Edw* 150 
10662 
Y 

Young, Robt. 350 
Young, Thomas 350 
700 
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£ 


Benj Shottwater of York County 300 
Tho Sorrell 300 
Mary Nesham at the Blackwater 


Henry Soane jun. Sher. 


The Totall of the Acres in James 

City County _ 114780 
Discovered of this for wch the Sher- 
riff is to be allowed the Qt R* accord- 
ing to his Exe? ord* in Councill 6000 

Remaine 108780 

108780 acres at 24' tob° p 100 is 26107! Tobo. 
Whereof p* in Aronoco at 6* pct 4000 is 12-0-0 
In sweet scented at 3° 4° p ct 22107 92—-2—3 


26107 104-2-3 
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VIRGINIA GLEANINGS IN ENGLAND 


Contributed by Reginald M. Glencross, 176 Worplee Road, 
Wimbledon, London, S. W. 20, England. 


(Continued from XXX, 367.) 


14 Nov. 1640. Admon. of JANE BarHam of p’ish of Lin- 
sted, Arch. Cant. Widow to Richard B. son of dec. 

“Lodovicus” (Lewis) Lee of p’ish of Eastlinge, Kent, gent 
& Charles Barham of city of Canterbury, innholder, bondsmen. 
£40. Canterbury Archdeaconry A. B. 34, 3. 

[A number of wills of the Kentish family of Barham, to which 


Anthony Barham of Virginia undoubtedly belonged, have been printed 
in this series.] 


Admon. 30 Oct. 1641, of Rocer Epps of p’ish of Elmested, 
Archd. Cant. to brother William E. 
Bondsmen John Soones of p’ish of Elmested, co. Kent, yeo- 
man & Edward Cloake of same, yeoman. 
28 Oct. 1641. Ellen Epps widow relict of above, renounced. 
Archdeaconry of Canterbury, A. B. 34, 66. 
{The Virginia family of Eppes, Epps, Eps, bears the arms of the 


Kentish family of the name. The name of Francis Eppes, the emigrant, 
has not yet been found in the wills so far examined. 


Admon. 14 Mar. 1642-3, of DupLEy SENTLEGER of St. Johns 
in Isle of Thanet, Archd. Cant., gent., to Anne S. widow of dec. 
Bondmen: Geo. Crayford of Middle Temple, London, Esq. 
& Jo. Quilter of St. John’s af’s’d yeoman, in £800. 
Canterbury Archdeaconry, A. B. 34, 132. 


[Dudley St. Leger was no doubt the person of the name who was 
the brother of Ursula St. Leger, wife of Rev. Daniel Horsmander. 
He was probably ancestor of Capt. Dudley St. Leger, of Deal, who 
was a friend of the first William Byrd during his visit to England.] 
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Mr. Joun Bayne of Virginia bur. at St. Nichs., Liverpool, 
Dec. 1700. 


Justin1aANn Cooper died in Virginia. P. C. C. Admon. 18 
Sep. 1655, to uncle William C. only next of kin. 
[For a note on Justinian Cooper, of Isle of Wight County, Va., see 


this Magazine XXI, 63. His will dated March 26, 1650 is of record in 
Isle of Wight and an abstract has been printed in this Magazine.] 


Nicnotas Dickson, formerly of York Town in Virginia but 
late of Bristol, dec. P. C. C. Admon. 20 Apr. 1770, to relict 
Charlotte D., widow. 


Simon Kercu of Virginia. P. C. C. Admon. 22 Aug. 1655, 
to relect Sarah K., widow. 


Joun Kipsy in ship “Providence” coming from Virginia. 
P. C. C. Admon. 3 July 1655, to relict Joan K., widow. 


RicHarp Low of Virginia, bachelor. P. C. C. Admon. 13 
Sep. 1655, to Jane Allen als. Low, mother of dec. 


Epmunp Lupuam of Ratcliff, but died at Virginia. P.C. C. 
Adm. 26 July 1655, to relict Margaret L., widow. 


Rosert Parsons of James Frigate, in Virginia. P. C. C. 
Admon. 19 June 1655, to mother Sarah Butler als. P. 


Witi1am Rocers of Truro, Cornw., widower. P. C. C. 
Admon. 17 Nov. 1733, to Isaac Milner, attorney of Robert R., 
only bro. & n. of k. of dec., now residing at Virginia in America. 


Lupovic RowzeeE of Virginia. P. C. C. Admon. 16 July 
1655, to John Catlett, half brother of Ralph R., now resident in 
Virginia, eldest son of dec., late of Ashford, Kent, to use of sd. 
R. R. & of Edward & Martha R., all children of dec., now 
beyond seas. 


{Dr. and Mrs. W. C. Stubbs of New Orleans, La., in their genealogy 
of the Catlett family (included in their History of Two Virginia Fam- 
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ilies), printed from the Canterbury marriage licenses, one dated Sept. 
19, 1626, for Lodowick Rowzie, of Ashford, Doctor of Physic, bachelor, 
aged about 36, and Sarah Catlett, of St. Peters, Canterbury, widow, 
aged about 24, relict of John Catlett, late of Sittingbourne, gentleman. 
Col. John Catlett, her son by the first marriage, came to Virginia, and 
gave the name Sittingbourne—now in Essex—to the parish in which 
he settled. His half brothers and sister, Ralph, Edward and Martha 
(perhaps mistake for Sarah) Rowzie came to Virginia with him. The 
family of Rowzie, Rowzee or Rowzey was long resident in Essex and 
has now many descendants in various parts of the county. For a short 
notice see Two Virginia Families, p. 98.] 


RicHarp of Limehouse, but died at Virginia. 
P. C. C. Admon. 3 July 1655, to Susan Stocke, aunt & guardian 


to Richard, Jane, Anne, Mary & Stephen W., minors, children 
of dec. during minority. 


Epwarp Aisk.ey of Ratcliff, but died at Virginia. Adm. 
18 Aug. 1656, to James Shawe, curator of Elizabeth A., minor, 
only child of dec. 


Mary Busse of Virginia. Adm. 7 Nov. 1655, to Martha 
Ward als. B. (wife of John W.) sister of dec. 


RicHarp Burton of Virginia, bachelor. Adm. 23 Oct. 1656, 
to Elizabeth Vaughan als. Cooke (wife of Hugh V.) & Martha 
C., spr., sisters of dec. 


Mary Harris als. Crumpe of Virginia. Adm. 12 June 1656, 
to Martha Jennings (wife of John J.) daur. of dec. 


Henry Epwarps in ship “Dove” at Virginia. Adm. 10 June 
1656, to Christopher Goulding, cousins german & n. of k. of 
dec. 


SaMvuEL Fry, bachelor, died in Virginia. Adm. 2 Mar. 
1655-6, to mother Anne F., widow. 


Rosert Gayxarp of Virginia, bach. Adm. 24 Apr. 1657, to 
mother Mary G., widow. 
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Epwarp Hannyrorp of Virginia. Adm. 28 June 1656, to 
relict Marchebell H., widow. 


Joun Humpnreys of Haniton, Devon., but died in Virginia. 
Adm. 2 Sep. 1656, to bro. Henry H. 


Witt1amM Owen of Limehouse, but died in Virginia. Adm. 
26 Oct. 1655, to Anne Bascombe, guardian of William O., 
minor, only child of dec., during min. 


ANTHONY RicHarDsoN of Limehouse, but died in Virginia. 
Adm. 11 Sep. 1656, to relict Sarah R., widow. 

DANIEL SALTER in ship the “Seven Sisters” going to Virginia. 
Adm. 24 June 1656, to Avis Nutt (wife of John N.) sister 
of dec. 


Rosert Taytor of Stepney, but died in Virginia. Adm, 21 
Oct. 1656, to Sarah Bidmore als. T. (wife of John B.) relict 
of dec. 


FraNcis TOWNSEND in States service at sea, bachelor. Adm. 
5 Sep. 1653 to bro. Richard T. 


[It was thought, when a copy of this Adm. was asked for, that he 
might be the son of Richard Townsend of Virginia. Richard Townsend 
had, however, only two sons, Robert of Stafford Co., Va., and Francis, 
who removed to London, where he died. Richard Townsend died in or 
before 1652, when his son Francis obtained a regrant for part of his 

. As Rd. Townshend of Va. had no son Richard, the Francis of 
the text could not have been the son of that name, who lived in London.] 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


THE EDGAR ALLAN POE SHRINE. 


On lower Main Street, in the pre-Revolutionary part of the city, 
is a quaint old home built of rough, unhewn river stones—the oldest 
building in Richmond, Dating probably from the reign of James II, 
1685-1688, the old house is thought to have been built by the father of 
William Byrd, the city’s founder. It has survived the storms and 
wars of two centuries, in the meantime descending, as it were, from 
the only two-storied, Indian-proof structure among many shacks of 
logs and clay, to a dirty and unkempt tenement with a junk-heap for 
a back yard. 

In 1912 the owner of the “Old Stone House” decided to demolish 
the structure and erect a modern store on the site. This, however, 
was not to be. Granville G. Valentine, who, with others of his family, 
has already contributed so much to the cultural development of Rich- 
mond, generously purchased the building and deeded it as a gift to 
The Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities. 

This Association, through lack of funds, was unable to do more for 
the Old Stone House than merely keep it from falling down. But 
a year ago it occurred to a Richmond man that with a relatively small 
expenditure of time, energy and money, the Old Stone House, with 
its garden in the rear, could be restored to its one-time charm and 
beauty. 

Now, as all of us know, Richmond was the boyhood home of Edgar 
Allan Poe. Here, while editor of the Southern Literary Messenger, 
he wrote many of the tales and poems that brought him world-wide 
fame. 

A year or two ago the city condemned the Messenger Building and 
it was torn down. The local Poe Association, however, preserved 
the material of the structure, and this was used in the restoration 
of the Old Stone House, and for the erection of a permanent memorial 
in the back yard, which it was planned to convert into the “enchanted 
garden” of Poe’s dreams: 


“Thou wast that all to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine— 

A green isle in the sea, love, 
A fountain and a shrine, 

All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers, 
And all the flowers were mine.” 
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So wrote Poe in those charming verses, “To One in Paradise.” 
And such was the inspiration that stirred the lovers of Poe in the 
conversion of the Old Stone House into the Edgar Allan Poe Shrine. 

Nothing was changed in the building; it was merely repaired. Mis- 
sing locks, knobs and hinges, and other fixtures, were replaced by 
similar articles from the room in which Poe’s mother died, only two 
blocks from the Shrine; from the home of his first and last sweet- 
heart, Elmira Royster; from the Allan House, home of his foster- 
father; from the Messenger Building. In the shadow of old St. John’s 
Church, where Patrick Henry spoke those immortal words, “Give me 
liberty or give me death,” lies the grave of Poe’s mother, and ivy 
from this grave now flourishes in the restored garden. 

Stepping from the house one finds truly an “enchanted garden.” 
Flower beds ever abloom, emerald green grass star-specked with bright 
crocus in the early spring, a fountain, a shrine, Poe’s favorite “fairy 
fruits and flowers,” make of the tiny space a “green isle in a sea” of 
drab commerce and industry. 

The house has become the home of The Edgar Allan Poe Shrine, 
Inc., (the Poe memorial association of Richmond), and many authentic 
Poe relics, rare editions and other Poeana—including the desk at 
which he wrote when editor of the Messenger—can be seen in its 
ancient rooms; while many of the leading literary and artistic men and 
women of America have enrolled themselves as “charter members” 
of the Shrine. 

The Poe Shrine association has in the first year of its existence 
obtained a large membership; but is desirous of greatly increasing its 
numbers. Its wish is one which should have a wide appeal. The 
Secretary, Mr. Stevens Hughes, 1914 E. Main Street, Richmond, 
Va., will gladly send information as to membership, plans of the 
association, etc. 


CORRECTIONS 


In the last annual report of the Treasurer, published in the January 
1923 magazine, the item “Society's Fund,” a part of the Permanent 
Fund included a gift to the Society, which has heretofore been anony- 
mous; but we are now permitted to enter this gift, $500.00, as “The 
Isabella Taliaferro Jones Fund, given by Meriwether Jones, of Rich- 
mond, Va., as a memorial to his mother.” 

The amount of the actual “Society’s Fund,” would of course be less 

by the amount named. 
“ The following are the correct forms of several names printed in 
the list of members: Edgar G. Gunn, Richmond, Va.; Col. B. P. 
Nicklin, U. S. A., Camp Benning, Ga.; Mrs. James S. Sexton, Hazle- 
hurst, Miss.; E. B. Thomason, Richmond, Va.; Brig. General John T. 
Knight, U. S. A. 
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CORBIN—CORRECTION. 


Will you not kindly correct in an ensuing number of the Magazine 
an error, probably typographical, appearing in the January issue just 
at hand, page 83, Corbin genealogy, where it is stated that Edmonia 
Fauntleroy Corbin was born in 1820. A reference to the date of her 
father’s (Richard Randolph Corbin’s) first marriage given in the para- 
graph almost immediately preceding discloses the obvious incorrectness. 

When Edmonia Fauntleroy Corbin (Mrs. Robt. O. Carter) died Feb. 
5, 1917, it was stated in her obituary that she was aged 92. This would 
make the year of her birth 1825. Corroborative is a statement made 
by her to me early in 1898 (which I noted in writing at the time and 
have preserved among other family data) that if she lived until July 
of that year she would be 73; and fixes 1825 as the year. 

Filmore M. Corbin, (p. 83, Jan. 1923, Magazine) has children of 
“both” marriages. There was one child of the first marriage and two 
of the second. His daughter, Alice (Mrs. Henderson) was the daughter 
of Lula Hebe Carradine, Mr. Corbin’s first wife. 


Sincerely yours, 
L. B. Howry. 


CORBIN—CORRECTION. 


I note some mistakes in the Corbin genealogy in the January 1923 
Magazine. 
On page 82. No. 84 should be Richard and not Robert. 
On page 80. Robert Beverley Corbin’s children by his second marriage 
were 
(1) Sally, who married Charles B. Vaden, (a daughter, Mrs. 
Frank Cox, of Ashland, Va., survives). 
(2) Anna, who married Pompey Brander and left issue. 
(3) Nicholas Miles. 
(4) Charles Miles. 
Neither married. 


WICKLIFFE 


According to the William and Mary Quarterly, Vol. 24, p. 194, David 
Wickliffe, the first white protestant child born in Maryland, married 
Mary Sisson of Westmoreland Co., Va., sister of Nicholas Sisson and 
widow of Lewis Nicholas and had issue: (1) David; (2) Robert; 
(3) Deborah. 

Can anyone give any record of the descendants of the above that 


will connect them with the Wickliffe family of Kentucky. 
C. W. T. 
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GIBBS—SALMON—RYAN 
Information is desired in regard to Sarah, daughter of Lazarus 
Gibbs; John Salmon, of Bedford Co., Va., who lived there in 1791; 
and Philip Ryan of Henry County, who lived there in 1788. 
L. H. W. 


SMITH—BAILEY 
Wanted, information about George Smith (died about 1744), and 
his wife, Ann Bailey (born 1694, d. 1768), daughter of Henry Bailey. 
They lived in or near the Huguenot settlement at Manakintown, Vir- 
ginia. The parentage of each is desired and the names of their children 
other than Thomas Smith (1719-1886), of Powhatan Co. Va. Cor- 
respondence desired on the subject of this Smith family. 


E. W. Sirs, 
501 East Colfax Ave., 
Denver, Colorado. 


AUDITOR GENERAL 
In Stonard’s Colonial Vieginia Register there is recited a lack of record 
evidence as to who held the post of Auditor in Virginia between 1728 and 
1732. The following memo. seems to supply the information. 


COUNCIL MINUTES (C. 0., 5: 1419) 


1727, November 4: Nathaniel Harrison, Esq., (who was then Deputy 
Auditor), attended a meeting of the Council. 

1727, December 14: Nathaniel Harrison recited as “lately dead.” 

1728, May 2: “The accompt of his Majestys Revenue of Quitt Rents 
for the past year being examined by Henry Willis, Gent., Deputy 
Auditor protempore, was Sworne to by the Receiver General and 
certified by the Governor as usual. 

1728, August 15: “A deputation from the Hon>'* Horatio Walpole, 
Esq., Auditor Gen! of his Majestys plantations, constituting John 
Blair, Gent., Deputy Auditor of his Majestys Revenues in this 
Colony, was presented at the Board and read and thereupon the 
said John Blair took the oaths .. .” 


FarrFaAx Harrison. 
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MAXEY 


Information wanted as to the very early history of the Maxey family 
of Virginia, members of which intermarriage with the Porter, Sallee, 
Smith and Moseley families, both in Virginia and later in Kentucky. 
Who was the immigrant ancestor of this family? 

E. W. Sirs, 
501 East Colfax Ave., 
Denver, Colorado. 


EXPLORATION OF HOWARD AND SALLEE 


Mr. Fairfax Harrison made a distinctly able contribution to the 
history of the Old West and Southwest in his The Virginians on the 
Ohio and the Mississippi in 1742, in the April 1922 number of the Maga- 
zine. It so happened that at the time this article was published, the 
writer was engaged in a search for the report of this journey of ex- 
ploration in 1742, based upon the following reference to it in the 
Gentleman’s Magasine of 1763, Vol. xxxiii, 284. 

“These accounts are confirmed by our own people who were sent 
by the government in 1742 to view the western parts of that province; 
and, although they only went down the Ohio and Mississippi to New 
Orleans, they reported that ‘they saw more good land on the Missis- 
sippi and its many large branches than they judge are in all the English 
colonies as far as they are inhabited.’” 

The language thus quoted from a report of the journey, differs from 
that embodied in the account of Sallee, as given in Fry’s copy; and 
indicates the existence in 1763 of another report or account of the 
journey of 1742—probably one made by Howard. At any rate this 
statement of Mr. Harrison cannot stand: “there is no evidence that 
Howard made any report in London.” 

This tour of exploration needs to be further explored; and this is 
written in the hope and belief that further research in the British 
archives will bring to light an account of it by John Howard. 

The neglect of the Mississippi Valley by the British and by the 
American colonists for decades, covering the year 1742, in contrast 
with French alertness, does not make a strong appeal to our racial 
pride. 

Another error, slight though it be, should be corrected. In his note 
36 Mr. Harrison states that Antoine Bonnefoy was carried by the 
Cherokees “up the Tennessee river to captivity in the Western North 
Carolina mountains.” Bonnefoy was a captive of the Overhill Chero- 
kees in the valley of East Tennessee, at the junction of Tellico and 
(Little) Tennessee rivers. 
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It is to be hoped that research will go forward, and that Mr. Har- 
rison may expand his article and give it the form of book or brochure. 
Sam’L C. WILLIAMs, 
Emory University, Ga. 


SIR WILLIAM BERKELEY’S ADMINSITRATORS IN REGARD 
WILLIAM DUDLEY 


Herewith an interesting side light on Bacon’s rebellion, a by-product 
of the Culpeper investigations. It is from the chancery proceedings, 
the reference being indicated in the upper right hand corner. 

FarrFrax Harrison. 


Chancery Proceedings, 
C 10: 483: 50. 

10 May, 1681, Alexander Culpepper of Leeds Castle, co. Kent, Esq., 
Admor. of Sir William Barkely, knight, dec. of goods in Kingdom of 
England, Philip Ludwell of the plantation of Virginia, Esq., & Dame 
Frances, his wife, Admix. of goods of sd. Sir W. Barkely in sd. 
plantation of Virginia, as by several letters of Aamin. ready to be 
produced appear, & Gawen Corbin of London, merchant, orators. Sd. 
Sir W. B. in 1664 was appointed Governor of sd. plantation & his 
Majesty’s subjects there having all that time peaceably demeaned them- 
selves under him, about June 1676 one William Dudley, then of Vir- 
ginia, merchant, now dec., & others stirred up to rebellion several meaner 
inhabitants & were for a long time in arms. Sd. Governor endeavoured 
by force to subdue them & seised on persons of several of the chief 
instigators of the rebellion, among them the sd. W. Dudley & em- 
prisoned him till peace was restored. Sd. Dudley, knowing he deserved 
death, by several friends applied for pardon, promising amendment, & 
gave to sd. Governor 15 hogsheads of tobacco as an acknowledgment 
of his obligations to sd. Sir W. for granting him his pardon. During 
lifetime of sd. Dudley sd. Sir W. peaceably enjoyed sd. tobacco & 
no one claimed either against sd. Sir W. or Dame Frances his relict 
there, although sd. Dudley knew that divers suits did daily happen 
there both in sd. Sir W’s. lifetime & since his death betwixt many 
other of the inhabitants there touching such goods as had during com- 
motions been spoiled. These were so many & vexatious that by a general 
assembly an act of free pardon was made on 8 June last when sd. W. 
Dudley or Elizabeth, his relict & Admix. was an inhabitant in sd plan- 
tation. Act applied to acts between 1 May & 16 Jan. 1676. Sd. Sir 
William Berkely & orator Corbin having corresponded for many years, 
sd. Sir W. having sent several great quantities of tobacco from Vir- 
ginia to London & consigned them to sd. Corbin. Now Elizabeth Dud- 
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ley, the pretended relict & Admix. of sd. William D., supposing that 
some of tobacco consigned to Corbin was the tobacco she pretends 
Sir W. Berkely forced sd. W. Dudley to give him, in Michs, term 
last commenced suit against sd. G. Corbin in Kings Bench Westmd. for 
15 hogsheads of tobacco, value £160. Subpoena therefore to sd. Eliz- 
abeth Dudley. 


PAYNE OF GOOCHLAND, ETC. 


We are indebted to a correspondent for the following. For other 
genealogical matter in regard to this family of Payne see this maga- 
zine vi, numbers 3 and 4; vii, numbers 1 and 2; xix, number 2; xxiv, 
numbers 2 and 3; xxv, number 1, and xxix, number 4. 

Col. John Payne of “White Hall,” born Dec. 4, 1713, died July 209, 
1784, married 1st (probably Miss Archer), 2d in 1757, Mrs. Jane 
Chichester, daughter of Philip Smith of Northumberland County. 

Issue: Arna b. Oct. 7, 1758, Philip b. March 29, 1760, Jean, b. April 
30, 1762, Smith b. June 18, 1764, George Woodson b. Oct. 9, 1767, 
Mildred, d. young, Robert b. Oct. 3, 1770, Elizabeth, d. young. © 

Philip Payne b. March 29, 1760, d. July 7, 1840 at 7:30 P. M.; m. 
Nov. 13, 1783, Elizabeth Dandridge, daughter of Nathaniel West Dan- 
dridge and Dorothea Spotswood, his wife. 

Issue: Jane Smith b. Oct. 20, 1784, John Smith b. June 26, 1786, 
Elizabeth Spotswood b. July 8, 1788, Nat. West b. April 11, 1790, Mary 
Claiborne died young, Philip M. b. May 29, 1704, d. April 5, 1872, 
Baldwin M. b. Dec. 11, 1796, Anne b. Feb. 18, 1799, Evalina Wash- 
ington b. Feb. 24, 1801, Camilla West, b. March 26, 1805, Elvira 
Henry b. 1805, d. young, Louisa Woodson b. Oct: 11, 1811, Clarissa 
Elliott, b. March 18009. 

Nat. West Payne, m. Dec. 5, 1812, Catharine Wilson Alexander, 
dau. of Capt. Robt. Alexander of Va. and had issue: Cabell, Philip, 
Elvira, Mary, Catherine, Angelina, and Dorothea. 

Philip Payne (son of N. W. and Catherine Payne) m. Lucretia 
Mitchell and had issue: Mary Catherine (b. Dec. 5, 1843, d. Nov. 5, 
1920 m. Thos. Hubbard), Charles Robert and Cornelia. (From Fam- 
ily Bibles, etc.). 

Elizabeth Dandridge, b. Sept. 12, 1764, d. April 26, 1833, m. Philip 
Payne Nov. 13, 1783. 
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WILL OF ROBERT TERRILL, OF ORANGE COUNTY, 
VIRGINIA. 


Contributed and annotated by Mrs. Joseph P. Wiggins, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, together with data on the Terrills, obtained by Mrs. Wiggins 
from England. 


In the name of God amen, I Robert Terrill, of the County of 
Orange and parish of St. Thomas being sick and weak in Body but of 
sound mind and memory thanks be to Almighty God for the same, do 
make and ordain this my Last will and Testament in manner and form 
following. 

First after I shall quit this mortal Body I desire that I may be 
decently buried at the discretion and with the Solemnity that my Ex- 
ecutors hereafter may think fit and proper. 

Item. I give to my son Robert Terrill the land I purchased of 
Spencer Bobo in the County of Culpeper containing four hundred acres 
more or less to him his heirs or Assigns forever. 

Item. I desire that the land I now live on Containing Two hundred 
and Thirty one acres also the land I hold in Culpeper which I purchased 
of Charles Grymes Containing by Estimation five hundred acres after 
my Decease may be sold by my Executors and the money Arising from 
the sale thereof pay such Legacies and be Divided as I shall hereafter 
mention. 

Item. I give and bequeathe unto Robert Moore, Francis Moore, 
Bernard Moore and Allexander Moore, children of my daughter Ann 
Moore decd., one hundred pounds Current money to be equally divided 
Between them. 

Item. I give and bequeathe unto Lyda Murray and Elizabeth Murray, 
children of my daughter Sarah Murray Decd., one negro girl named 
Lara to be equally divided between them or their heirs forever. 

Item. I give and bequeathe to my grandchild William Moore, Son 
of my daughter Ann Moore, decd., one negro Boy named George and 
five pounds Current money to him his heirs or assigns forever. 

Item. I give and bequeathe unto my sons Robert Terrill, John Ter- 
rill, William Terrill and my daughter Mary Hudson remainder of 
my slaves to be equally divided betweer them to them their heirs or 
assigns forever. 
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Item. I give and Bequeathe unto Mary Towles, Ann Towles, Joseph 
Towles, Jane Towles, Fanny Towles, Children of my daughter Sarah, 
Decd., which she had by Joseph Towles, Decd., Two hundred and 
twenty pounds Current money to be equally Divided between them or 
their assigns forever and to remain in the hands of my Executors till 
they come of age or Marry, and if either of them should die before 
that time then to be equally divided between the surviving Children 
above named. 

Item. I give and bequeathe to the surviving Children of my son 
Edmund Terrill, Decd., Two hundred and Twenty pounds Current 
money to be equally divided between them, their heirs or assigns forever, 
and the sd. money to remain in the hands of my Executors till they 
come of age or marry and if any of them should die before that time 
their part to be equally divided between the surviving ones. 

Item. I give unto Ephraim Rucker, Reuben Rucker, Mary Creed 
and Elizabeth Herring, children of my deceased Daughter, Elizabeth, 
Two hundred and Twenty pounds Current money to be equally divided 
between them and their heirs and assigns forever, (Except Mary Creed 
who I here has disposed of her part expected of my Estate, now if that 
should be the case then her part I give to be equally divided between 
her children that she may have of her Body Lawfully begotten). 

Item. It is my will and desire that the residue of my estate of 
what kind soever be divided into several equal Divisions and I do 
give and dispose of Each Division as follows, one of the said divisions 
I give to my son Robert Terrill to him his heirs or assigns forever, 
One other division I give to my son John Terrill to his heirs or assigns 
forever. Also another of the said divisions I give to be equally divided 
between the surviving children of my son Edmund Terrill, deceased, 
or their heirs or assigns forever. Also, another of the said divisions I 
give to my son William Terrill to his heirs or Assigns forever. Also, 
I give another of the said divisions to my daughter Mary Hudson 
to her and her heirs or assigns forever. Also, another of the said 
divisions I give to be equally divided between Ephraim Rucker, Reuben 
Rucker, Mary Creed, and Elizabeth Herring, children of my daughter 
Elizabeth Rucker, Decd., to their heirs or Assigns forever. Also, one 
other division I give to be equally divided between Mary Towles, 
Ann Towles, Joseph Towles, Jane Towles, Fanny Towles, children 
of my daughter Sarah that she had by Joseph Towles, Deceased and 
remain and go in the same manner as mentioned in the Clause where 
I left the money. 

Item. I have partly agreed with my Grandson, Rush Hudson, for 
the Tract of land I have in Pamunkey containing five hundred acres 
for which he was to give me the sum of one hundred and ten pounds 
current money, now if he complies with the bargain I then desire that 
my Executors may execute deeds to him for the said land and the 
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money arising from the sale thereof to be divided after the Legacies 
are satisfied into seven Equal divisions and disposed of as above men- 
tioned and Lastly I do nominate and appoint my two sons John Terrill 
and William Terrill Executors of this my Last Will and Testament 
revoking all other Wills by me heretofore made. In witness I have 
hereunto set my hand and seal this 13th Day of February 1786. 
Robert Terrill (Seal) 
Nath’! Welch. 
James Taylor 


Ait a court held for Orange County on Thursday 23rd March 1786. 
This last Will of and Testament of Robert Terrill, deceased, Being 
presented into Court by John Terrill, one of the Executors therein named 
and proved by the oaths of James Taylor and Nathaniel Welch witnesses 
thereunto, and ordered to be recorded and on the motion of the said 
Executor, who made oath according to law, Certificate is granted him 
for obtaining probate thereof in due form, whereupon he, with James 
Taylor and Benjamin Porter, his Securities, entered into and acknow- 
ledged their Bond for the same in the sum of four thousand pounds 
Currency. 

Teste. 


James Taylor, C. O. C. 
A copy Teste (signed by C. W. Woolfolk) Certified copy. 


TERRILL NOTES. 


Robert Terrill, of the Will, was the son of Timothy Terrill and 
his wife, Elizabeth Foster. He was born in New Kent Co., Va., and 
baptized on the 25th of December, 1697 in St. Peter’s Parish Church 
in which his father was a vestryman. See St. Peter’s parish Register, 
p. 38. There is, also, on same page, record of a son Joseph born to 
Timothy and Elizabeth Terrill. 

Robert Terrill married first, Mary Foster, daughter of John Foster 
whose wife, it is supposed, was Ann Moore, daughter of Captain 
Augustine Moore, of Elizabeth City Co., Va. 

When the writer of this sketch was apprised of the existence of 
Robert Terrill’s Will by an elderly correspondent, who for a term of 
years—almost forty—had been a faithful delver in the original records, 
he remarked in his letter: “Ann Terrill married her cousin.” This 
statement seemed significant; and together with the names of Ann 
Terrill Moore’s sons (distinctive of the Moore family of Chelsea) as 
given in her father’s Will, and indicates a clue to Ann Foster’s family 
setting. [The name Augustine frequently appeared in the family of 
Moore, of “Chelsea,” of King William Co., and in that of Elizabeth 
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City and York, but there was certainly no relationship, in Virginia at 
least, between the two families.—Eprror.] 

This deduction is given in the spirit of investigation, in the hope 
that it may meet the eye of a reader personally interested and who 
may be in possession of documentary evidence and, through it, be 
able to authenticate this tracing. 

There was such a tendency in early times toward consanguineous 
marriage that the same patronymic in close generations implies re- 
lationship; consequently, it is supposed that Robert Terrill’s wife was 
his own cousin; his mother, likewise, being a Foster. 

There are indications, too, that John and Elizabeth Foster were 
brother and sister to Joseph Foster (a vestryman in St. Peter’s parish 
Church) and that they were born after 1671, the date of the Will 
of William Bassett, in which mention is made of “Nephew Joseph 
Foster and his two sisters, Ann and Mary Foster,” each under age 
at date of Will. 

I have been so impressed with the frequency with which the name 
“Mary Foster” meets the eye on records of her descendants that my 
curiosity is keen regarding this elect lady of so many namesakes. I 
find the name on page 54—second part of Green’s St. Mark’s Parish 
under the head of the Will of Richard Sims—April 16—1809: “V/ife 
Mary; Children, Robert Terrill Sims; Richard Michlin; Edmond; 
Joseph T.; Henry; Sallie Butler, Avel Collons, Nancy Tucker; and 
Mary Foster Sims.” The line is obviously that of the offspring of 
Robert Terrill, Jr., son of the Testator mentioned above. 

Of the posterity of Robert Terrill and wife Mary Foster, my in- 
vestigations have been mainly in the line of their son Edmund Terrill. 
From an old Bible, now in possession of a descendant of the late Mr. 
Edward G. Cornelius, of Indianapolis, Indiana, I have copied the fol- 
lowing table: “Edmund Terrill b. March 21st. 1740; Peggy Willis b, 
February 25th., 1741. Married, November 26th., 1760. 

Issue:—Elizabeth Plunkett Terrill; born April 4th. 1762; Mary 
Foster Terrill b. June 12th., 1766; John Terrill b, Aug. 13th. 1768; 
Edmund b, Feb. oth., 1770; Sarah Terrill b, January 4th. 1772; Jane, 
b. April 4th. 1774; Robert, b. April 3rd. 1777; James b, June 22nd., 
1779; Nancy b, June 22nd 1781; Frances & Lucy (twins) b, Aug. 6th. 
1783. 

As there has been some speculation as to the parentage of Mrs. 
Peggy Willis Terrill and a jump-at conclusion accepted by certain 
of her descendants. I take this opportunity of proving its fallacy. 
The tradition alluded to has been given a wide circulation and is to 
the effect that Peggy Willis, wife of Edmund Terrill, was the daughter 
of Col. Henry Willis, founder of Fredericksburg. In such statements 
there is no argument so strong as precise dates for the knocking down 
of a tradition. Col. Henry Willis died on September 14th, 1740, O. S., 
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and Peggy Willis was born February 25th, 1741, O. S., making her 
birth just seventeen months after Col. Henry Willis’s death. 

In Orange County, Va., there is a Will on file of one John Willis 
dated 1762; in which mention is made of Wife, Elizabeth; Executors, 
son William Willis and Edmund Terrill. To the latter he left two 
slaves. Following, is mention of “Walter Shropshire & the others” 
(of this, later), then the names of nine children all under age. John, 
Benjamin, Joshua, Reuben, James, Frances, Moses, Lewis and Mary. 

To those familiar with a custom of early times (which entitled the 
husband to be the recipient of his wife’s patromony, as in the present 
instance and where the name of the wife is not mentioned in her father’s 
Will, but her husband is), there is no question as to the existence of 
such daughter. But I have been told that this circumstance with 
certain descendants has ruled Peggy out as a daughter. I recall a 
case in the enlightened age of the “Seventies” of a highly intellectual 
clergyman in a western city who, apparently, was so used to the 
ancient custom that when it transpired that the expected legacy through 
his father-in-law’s Will was left to his wife instead, he was greatly 
agitated. 

In the figuring out of a genealogical problem baptismal names, es- 
pecially grouped, have much to do in determining the facts in the case. 

The reader who is interested will note that Peggy Terrill’s eldest 
daughter is recorded in the family Bible as “Elizabeth Plunkett,” 
which would signify that she had given her mother’s full name to her 
first-born. Thus we infer that John Willis married Elizabeth Plunkett. 

Returning to the Will and its opening clause, “Walter Shropshire 
& Others,” who were left a trifling amount: The conclusion as te the 
place in the family of those mentioned is confusing, and can only be 
explained on the conjecture that the Shropshires were step-children 
of John Willis who perhaps married Elizabeth as the widow Shropshire. 
There is a deed of record dated 1750 in Orange County showing that 
John Willis and Walter Shropshire are joint guardians of John and 
Ann Shropshire, children of the late John Shropshire, which en- 
courages the theory advanced. 

There is a Will extant in Orange County dated 1760, of Mrs. 
Sarah Turberville, widow of Edward Turberville, which contains men- 
tion of Sons John Willis and William Willis; showing that her first 
husband was a Willis. There was no Turberville issue, but there 
were several children, evidently by intermediate husbands two in number. 

In the beginning of my Willis quest, I corresponded with the late 
Col. Thomas M. Green, of Kentucky, who was a recognized expert in 
the genealogy of the Willis family. It was his opinion that Peggy 
Willis Terrill descended from William Willis of Craney Creek, Glou- 
cester County. Middlesex county records show that William Willis 
and Bridget Robinson were married the 23rd of June, 1685, and Wil- 
liam Willis, son of William and Bridget Willis, was baptized on the 
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4th of January, 1693. And according to authority cited below, must 
have been the father of John Willis of the Will of 1762. 

Following the deduction of Col. Green, it would seem that the father 
of William Willis, who married Bridget Robinson, must have been 
Henry Willis who died before 1689. (See Willis Family Genealogy, 
page eleven.) This Henry Willis left five children: Francis, William, 
Susanna, Mary and Alice. 

Westmoreland county abounds in records of Willis and kindred fam- 
ilies, as do the adjoining counties, and I have no doubt that if a 
quest were put into the hands of a person of acumen in such matters 
we might have the consecutive links in the Willis chain. 

SARAH HENDERSON WIGGINS. 


(To be continued) 


HARRISON OF JAMES RIVER. 
(Continued) 


5. BenyAMIN® Harrison (Benjamin*), of “Berkeley,” Charles City 
County, was born in 1673 and died April 10, 1710. The destruction 
of most of the records of Charles City deprive us of information as 
to when the “Berkely” estate was acquired by the Harrisons. He 
died intestate, leaving his widow executrix, and, on account of the de- 
struction of the records just mentioned, his inventory is not on record. 
Evidence of his very considerable estate is given by an act passed, 
Oct. 1710 (Hening III, 538-540,) which relates that “Elizabeth Harrison, 
widow and administratrix of the goods and chattels, rights and credits of 
Benjamin Harrison, the younger, late of the county of Charles City, 
gentleman, deceased, hath alleged that the said Benjamin Harrison, 
her late husband, was seized in fee simple of and in diverse lands and 
tenements, situate, lying and being in the Countys of Charles City, 
James City, Prince George and Surry, in the colony and dominion 
of Virginia; as also of and in diverse Negro Slaves to the said Lands 
appertaining, and did in his last sickness desire certain of his lands 
and plantations lying on the south side of the river Nottoway, in the 
County of Surry, as also twenty of his Slaves to the said plantations 
appertaining, should be sold, and that the money therefrom arising, 
should be applyed for and towards the satisfaction of his just debts; 
and did direct his will to be made in writing, thereby appointing the 
same to be performed; and the said Elizabeth Harrison praying to 
be enabled to dispose of the said plantations and twenty slaves, according 
to the desire and appointment of her said husband; all of which said 
allegations, being sufficiently proved to the satisfaction of this house 
of Burgesses, as also that the said Benjamin Harrison at the time of 
his death was seized in fee simple of twenty thousand acres of land 
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and of above eighty slaves, and that Nathaniel Harrison, gentleman, 
next brother to the said Benjamin Harrison, is freely consenting to 
the passing of this act”: Mrs. Harrison was authorized to sell a tract 
called Rattle Hill on the south side of the Nottoway in the County 
of Surry, containing 2100 acres, more or less, and a tract called Hunting 
Quarter, also on the south side of Nottoway in Surry, containing 1600 
acres, and Goodriches Quarter on the south side of Nottoway in Surry 
containing 1700 acres, and twenty negro and mulatto slaves named 
Caesar, Ned, Stephen, New England, Jack, Michael, Sambo, Caesar, 
Dick, Simon, James, Kea, Wasa, Sarah, Betty, Adam, Ben, Roger, 
Giles, Prue and Phoebe. 

Any surplus after the debts were paid was to remain in the pos- 
session of Mrs. Harrison for the use and benefit of Benjamin Harrison, 
only son of the said Benjamin Harrison by the said Elizabeth Harrison 
to be paid him at the age of twenty one, and if the said Benjamin, 
the son, should die before he attained the age of twenty one, or 
without issue, said surplus to be for the use of Elizabeth Harrison, 
only daughter of the said Benjamin Harrison, deceased, by the said 
Elizabeth Harrison. 

It is not known where Benjamin Harrison was educated. He was f 
hardly young enough to have been a student at William and Mary. 
He had an interest in the history of Virginia and there was an order 
of Council about 1705 permitting him to examine and make notes from 
the public records for information which would assist him in such 
historical work. 

Like the other members of his family Benjamin Harrison was long 
an office holder. In 1702 and probably other years, he was clerk of 
Charles City. He was Attorney General of the Colony 1697-1702. The 
remaining records show that he was a member of the House of Bur- 
gesses at the sessions of April 1704 and October 1705 and Speaker at 
the last named session. He was Treasurer of the Colony 1705-1710. 

The house at “Berkeley” which was the home of this Benjamin 
Harrison was nearer the river and the eastern boundary of the estate, 
than the present one which was built by his son. We are indebted 
to a member of the Society for recent photographs of the old house 
site as well as of the tombs at what was once Westover churchyard 
where the first Benjamin Harrison, of “Berkeley” and his wife were , 
buried. 

He married Elizabeth, second daughter of Lewis Burwell, of “Carter’s 
Creek,” Gloucester, and “King’s Creek,” York (a member of the , 
Council). The will of her son Benjamin refers to his mother’s will; a 
but it must have been destroyed with other records of Charles City. , 
Benjamin Harrison and his wife were buried in the old Westover 
churchyard (close to the Westover house), where their tombs re- 
main, hers in fragments. 

His epitaph is as follows: 
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Memoriz Sacrum 
Hic situs est in Spem Resurectionis 
Benjaminus Harrison de Berkeley 
Benjamani Harrison de Surrey Filius Natu 
Maximus Uxorem Duxit Elizabetham Lodovici 
Burwell Glocestriensis Filiam E Qua Filium 
Relequit Unicum Benjamin et unam Filiam 
Elizabetham Obijit Apr. X Anno Dom MUCCX 
ZEtatis xxxvii, 
Plurimum Desideratus 
Prolocutor Domus Burgentium 
Causidicus Ingenio, Doctrina, Eloquentia Fide et 
agpiapyupia insignis 
Viduarum Orphanorum omniumque Pauperum 
Oppressorum Patronus Indefessus 
Controversarum Et Literum Arbiter et Direruptor 
Auspicatus Et Pacificus, 
In Administratione Iustite Absque Tricis Et 
Ambagibus Comitatus Hujus Iudex 
ZZquissimus Ibidemque Impietatis Et 
Nequitiae Vindex Acerrimus 
Libertatis Patrie Assertor Intrepidus Et 
Boni Publici Imprimis Studiosus, 
Hunc Merito Proprium Virginia Iactet Alumnum 
Tam Propere Abreptum, sed Querebunda Dolet. 
Publicus Hic Dolor Et Nunquam Reprarabile Damnum 
Det Deus Ut Vite sint Documenta Nove. 


The tomb of Mrs. Harrison bears arms: a saltire between four eagle’s 
heads erased; crest: an eagle’s head erased with a branch in its beak. 
Other Burwell tombs in Virginia have griffins instead of eagles heads. 
This tomb has long been broken; but by piecing together the frag- 
ments Dr. Lyon G. Tyler made, in 1896, the following imperfect copy: 
“Under this marble rests 
[the] Body of Mrs. Elizabeth Harrison 
Relict [of] Benjamin Harrison 
of Ber[keley] and second Daughter of 
Cole Lewis Burwell of 
Gloster County. She Departed 
[th]is Life on Monday the 30th of 
[De]cember 1734 in the Fifty Seventh 
[Year of her] age 
* * * aven * * r only one son 
* and * * * d children” 


Issue of Benjamin* and Elizabeth Harrison: 
9. Benjamin* 
10. Elizabeth* 


(To be continued) 
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or Roanoke. By William Cabel Bruce. 2 Vols.; 
pp. xii, 661; 804, with 24 illustrations. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 


This work is beautifully printed. It is a perfect mine of information 
on Virginia history for the period between 1773 and 1833. The famous 
Randolph family is very large and besides John Randolph of Roanoke, 
the biography tells about his numerous kin and connections. John 
Randolph was almost a genius and if he had been well balanced, would 
have accomplished a great deal for Virginia. But he engaged in duels 
and useless personal controversies, even with members of his own 
family. The author describes Virginia most delightfully at the time 
of Randolph’s birth in Prince George County on June 2nd, 1773. From 
this description it appears that Virginia was then superior in wealth 
and population to New York, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, and that 
the brilliant Virginia leaders of that era easily outranked all of the 
other states. The author’s attention is so much taken up with the 
famous family and his hero that he does not go into the reasons for 
this admitted superiority. This is to be regretted for no one is better 
qualified to do so. Had he taken advantage of his opportunity, his work 
would have been much more valuable. It semes a pity that he has 
deemed it necessary to go into the century old misfortunes of Ann 
Cary Randolph. What Theodore Roosevelt said of her in his “Life 
of Governeur Morris” p. 96 is in much better taste: “On the 25th of 
December 1809, Morris, then fifty-six years old, married Miss Ann 
Cary Randolph, a member of the famous Virginia family; he was not 
very happy with her.” Randolph was elected to Congress before he 
was twenty-five years of age, and took part in the debates for the 
first time on December 30, 1799. At the early age of twenty-eight, 
he was recognized as a great debator and was made chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee. The author goes into his Congressional 
career fully and in a most interesting way and makes it plain that he 
failed as a leader because of his lack of steadiness and not ability. 

The treatment of the Burr Trial and John Randolph’s connection with 
it is charming. No judge in America ever had a more distinguished 
grand jury than Chief Justice Marshall in the District Court at Rich- 
mond at this noted trial, of which jury John Randolph was foreman. 
The names, as given in Vol. 1, p. 206 are: John Randolph, Jr., Joseph 
Eggleston, Joseph C. Cabell, Littleton Waller Tazewell, Robert Barraud 
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Taylor, James Pleasants, John Brockenbrough, William Daniel, James 
M. Garnett, John Mercer, Edward Pegram, Munford Beverly, John 
Ambler, Thomas Harrison, Alexander Shephard and James Barbour. 
The spectators in the court room, as well as the witnesses, were almost 
all well known. Among them were Andrew Jackson, afterwards pres- 
ident, Washington Irving, and that scoundrel Wilkinson, then Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United States Army, who, besides what he 
received from the government, was a pensioner of the King of Spain. 
Mr. Bruce is at his best in the picture he draws of this great event in 
American history. He describes Burr as passing John Randolph’s 
window while under arrest in dirty white hat with the air of mystery 
out of which he has never yet emerged. The grand jury came very 
near bringing in a true bill against Wilkinson who was a witness for 
the prosecution. 

Every prominent man in Virginia, or the nation, in the period treated, 
is mentioned, and not only mentioned, but described in some way to fix 
the attention of the reader. The biography is not unlike Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan’s “Life and Letters of Macaulay,” certainly to Vir- 
ginians. While opposed to slavery, Randolph owned 373 slaves (Vol. 
2 p. 689). He was very kind to them and by his will freed them. He 
died on May 24, 1833 in Philadelphia. The index to the work is not 
good. The illustrations are numerous and appropriate. There is no 
reason why any one else should ever write a life of John Randolph of 
Roanoke because the painstaking author has said all that can be said 


about him. 
Richmond, Va. 


S. S. P. Patteson. 
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